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“FASHIONED BY NATURE’ 


By George Wharton James 


RT IS AS MANIFOLD in its 

manifestations as is Nature. Man 

has found out many inventions 

in some of which he has built upon 
a natural foundation and has therefore 
built well and strong. On the other 
hand, where he has departed from Nature 
the results are generally incongruous 
and out of place. 

Southern California is essentially an 
out-of-door country. There are greater 
opportunities for out-of-door life, per- 
haps, than in any other part of the world; 
certainly more than in any other part 
of the United States. Hence » every 
builder of a house which is really idlendet 
to be a home for himself and his family 
should make provision for this out-of- 
door life in every way that ingenuity 


‘an suggest, and the nearer the artificial ° 


preparation can be made to appear 
natural, the more alluring it will prove 
to those who wish to avail themselves 
of its advantages and privileges. 

One great difficulty, however, that 
intelligent home-builders have found 
has been to find a man who had the 
clarity of vision to see what Nature 
might and would do under given cir- 
cumstances, so that his artificial crea- 
tions would wear the semblance of 
Nature’s arts. To build the bed of a 
stream in a man’s back yara so as to 
look as if the water had formed its own 
course; to make a seat so that it would 
require very little stretch of the imagin- 
ation to believe it naturally grew there 
and fashioned itself; to create an arti- 
ficial spring so as to lead one to assume 


We are particularly desirious that 
our readers should note with care the 
excellent cuts accompanying this article 
These were made by The Thorpe 
Engraving Co., Los Angeles. ) 


Fig. 1. George Harris, in 1901, when 
he was St. Louis manager of a 


New York publishing house 
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that it had been there from time im- 
memorial and had simply been utilized 
by the builder to enhance the charm of 
his home place; to.make a fence, a porte 
cochere, a grape arbor, or a rustic en- 
trance to a place with the very similitude 


Fig 2. 


of naturalness so that one could almost 
imagine that they grew there—these 
are high manifestations of art. 

There is one man in Southern Calif- 
ornia who seems to be especially honored 
in this particular line. Born among 
the hills of Noble County, Ohio, in 1867, 
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he grew up on a farm; worked as most 
farm boys do in the middle west, then 
attended district and teacher’s normal 
schools until he was about nineteen 
years old, when he left home and became 
an agent for a publishing house. 


Canopy Seat of Live Oak, San Rafael Heights, Pasadena 


He was a first class book agent from 
the start and made a record which has 
never been beaten. For over twenty 
five years he followed business occupa- 
tions during which period he engaged in 
more than twenty-five different lines, 
one or two at a time, and though in 
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Fig. 3. Chair made of Sumac and Black Walnut 


nearly every case he was more success- 
ful than the average man, he was never 
really satisfied, never really felt that he 
had “found his work.” In everything 
he did there was a desire, that finally 
became overwhelming, that he must 
find a business in which there was no 
sham, pretense, or deception of any 
kind. 

In those days he played the game of 
life exactly as did other men in his posi- 
tion. He wore the conventional clothes, 
even to the silk hat, ate the conventional 
things at the conventional time, said the 
conventional things and could be relied 
upon generally to do the conventional 
things. It is interesting to compare his 
photograph, taken in 1901, when he 
was 34 years old, and the St. Louis 
manager of a large New York publishing 
house, (see figs.1l and 17 ) with one made 
eight years later, after he had found 
his real life work and had stripped him- 
self of the needless and foolish in the 
conventions of life. 

As he himself once said in a conver- 
sation: “I have passed through all 
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Mt. Washington 


the stages of evolution from being a 
bare-foot farmer’s boy to wearing a 
silk hat and dress suit and back, or on 
up, to overalls and hickory shirt. I have 
traveled all over America in every con- 
ceivable manner from a-foot to palace 
ear. I have tramped through and over 
mountains and plains. I am familiar 
with nearly every city in the country; 
I have mingled with all classes of people 
from hovel to palace. I am a student 
of human nature and can read the char- 
acter of men like a sign board. I have 
graduated from what Elbert Hubbard 
calls the ‘University of Hard Knocks,’ 
and have proven the emptiness of the 
artificial, the futility of sham and pre- 
tense. Then it was that I really awoke. 
I will in the future do the thing which 
is real, that which pleases me, and from 
now on I turn my back upon the arti- 
ficial, the sham, the expected because 
it is the conventional.” 

This was four years ago. He gave up 
his last managerial position in Los 
Angeles, and while trying to decide what 
to do next he found a pile of brush in 
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Fig. 4. 


his neighborhood, which he carried home 
and from which he made a rustic seat, 
chair and table and his ‘‘Art Esthetic,” 
the ‘“Fashioned-by-Nature”’ art was 
born. 

At last he had found his work, the 
labor which was not laborious, the occupa- 
tion which was not a task. It was the 
thing he liked to do, the natural thing, 
the out-of-door calling. 

While he was upon the farm he had 
had no mechanical training except such 
as any farm-boy gets mending fences 
and gates, patching up a wagon-bed 
or putting a board in place in a barn, 
or repairing the shingles on the cow- 
shed roof. Yet he set to work and in a 
few short months found himself able 
to use almost any kind of tool from a 
needle and thread to a pick and shovel 
and now, if necessary for him to do some 
new thing with which he is not familiar, 
he simply goes and watches an ex- 
perienced workman for a while, and he 
can then do as good work as he, if not 
as rapid. 

So far as I know, he is the first man to 


Nine foot Seat made of Buckhorn Wood. 
rustic seat in the world. 
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Hollywood. Probably the finest 


undertake placing rustic and natural 
landscape work on a high and purely 
artistic plane. His construction is an 
evolution, a growth, and the result is 
determined by the environment and 
material. It is an art of selection rather 
than creation or construction. If a 
stone is rolled down a hill, its shape and 
the lay of the ground will determine 
its position. The environment and 
conditions of a tree direct its growth in 
certain directions and shapes. An un- 
derstanding of these things is necessary 
to proper natural construction. This 
understanding cannot be had through 
book study, it is unconsciously absorbed 
by contact rather than by study. It 
is a matter of feeling and involuntary 
impression experienced without effort 
of the individual. 

Natural construction has nothing to 
do with skill in the use of tools; a man 
can either do it or not, as the case may 
be, he cannot learn it nor be taught it. 
Like the work, it is natural and a part 
of himself. 

The training necessary for this work 
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Child’s Playhouse 7x10 feet. Wood, acacia, palm panels and thatched. Has 
fireplace, cement floor, plastered walls and dummy 


Fig. 6. View of rustic clubhouse through pergola from street. Wall shows natural 
placing of stone. 
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Fig. Rustic clubhouse and 


is long and loving association and experi- 


ence with Nature in her forests, hills, 
mountains, canyons, ravines, woods, and 
shelters where wild things abound, where 
springs first see the light and where shy 
living creatures stealthily come and get 
to know one another. 

One day I asked Mr. Harris to tell 
me the secret of the charm of his work. 
His reply was as characteristic as I 
might have expected. He said: “My 
art consists in adapting the natural 
forms of stone and wood, in the simplest 
manner to various uses, with the least 
change possible and in such fashion as 
might be done by a man who had the 
use of only the crudest tools. I follow 
the lines of least resistance. I imagine 
the force of necessity under given cir- 
cumstances and conditions and thus 
determine the use of a piece of material 
or the treatment of a landscape. The 
trapper, far from the usual haunts of 
man, with nothing but an ax and grub 
hoe, builds the natural cabin. The 
wild animal in his native forest, makes 
the natural trail to the nearest watering 
place. 
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tennis court, Los Angeles 

“The natural path is a crooked one and 
not a combination of geometrical curves 
and angles. The natural wood or stone 
structure is one determined by the force 
of conditions and material, it is a growth, 
an evolution, and no practical working 
plans can be made in advance. 

“There is too much tendency, with 
the present generation, toward the arti- 
ficial and conventional. I hope, through 
my work, to attract a few people to the 
real, the natural. 

“T believe in a good many things, some 
of which are reasonable, and I disbe- 
lieve many things of popular belief, some 
of which are also reasonable. 

“T believe in the ultimate ‘Universal 
brotherhood of mankind’ of which the 
chain and vine in my trade-mark are 
emblematic. It means ‘a clinging vine 
of friendship and love intertwining an 
endless chain of human sympathy and 
kindness.’ 

“In religion and politics I believe that 
a practice of the Golden Rule will keep 
us in the right road notwithstanding 
what we ‘may believe.’ 

“T believe in reform and reformers. 
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Fig. 8. 


Let every man constitute himself a 
reformer and resolve to reform one man, 
himself. 

“I believe in organization, I believe 
that every worker should organize him- 
self and pass a resolution at each day- 
dawn to do more and better work. 

“T believe that the man who plants a 
grain of corn and raises a first-class roast- 
ing ear deserves greater credit than the 
man who chasés a little rubber ball all over 
a thousand acre field and occasionally 
gets it into a hole in the ground. 

“T also believe, with the late Wm. 
Beardshear of Ames, Iowa, that ‘There 
is an alchemy in the human heart which 
transmutes other things to its own 
quality.’ 

“Since he first began this work in and 
about Los Angeles, Mr. Harris has pro- 
duced some remarkable pieces of artis- 
tic craftsmanship. 

In rustic seats, he has utlized wood 
of every description and, as far as possible, 
retained its distinctively characteristic 
lines. There has been no attempt to 
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Rustic club house 53x24 feet, made of broken concrete from old walls, curbing, etc. 


All wood-work rustic, with bark on, except doors, floors, sash and sheeting. 


change its natural idiosyncrasies. Every 
curve, twist and angle has been taken 
advantage of. Where a support was 
needed it was found, if possible, in the 
natural growth of the tree. Changes 
have had to be made necessarily to make 
the natural thing conform to its arti- 
ficial purpose, but these changes have 
always been done in such a simple way 
that they strike one as the most natural 
thing in the world to do. 

For instance, in Figure 2, we have 
a rustic canopy seat, at San Rafael 
Heights, Pasadena, made of live oak. 
Any one familiar with the live oak 
could recognize in the gnarled and 
irregular outlines of the uprights the 
distinctive characteristics of this tree. 
To form the seat itself, a log of suitable 
thickness was cut in two, made perfectly 
smooth and the upper half turned up so 
as to afford a firm and satisfactory back. 

The next example, Figure 3, is of 
a chair on Mount Washington, made of 
sumac and black walnut. Its rugged 
massive outline lends itself peculiarly 
to its location and is in itself a lure to 
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Fig. 9. Interior of rustic clubhouse 53x24 feet. Fireplace probably unlike any other 


in the world, 11 feet wide, 8 feet high. 


Fig. 10. Interior of rustic club house 53x24 feet showing musician’s gallery. 
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Fig. 11. 


those in doors to come out and sit down 
to enjoy the exquisite outlook. 

Figure 4, on the other hand, is a 
massive seat nine feet in length at 
Hollywood. It is made of buckhorn 
and by some observant travelers has 
been pronounced the finest rustic seat 
in the world. It certainly is a remark- 
able specimen of Mr. Harris’s power 
to adapt the peculiar lines of the wood’s 
own growing to the purpose he had in 
view. 

Of his more formal work, Figure 5 
is a fair specimen. This is a child’s 
play house 7x10 feet in size, made of 
acacia wood with panels and thatch of 
palm leaves. The floor is cemented 
and the walls plastered. It has a dummy 
fireplace 3x3 feet. Yet, while more 
conventional in arrangement and treat- 
ment, this has an individuality in handling 
which sets Mr. Harris’s work off in a 
class by itself, for it matters not what 
he touches, he seems to give it a peculiar 
quality that no one familiar with his 
work would be likely to pass by. 

Another conventional piece, yet equally 
individualistic and full of character, is 


Example of natural stone and wood construction fireplace 


the pergola shown in Figure 6. This 
pergola with its naturally placed stone 
wall and its rustic gate lead the eye to 
another piece of Mr. Harris’s work that 
has attracted an immense amount of 
attention. This is a rustic club house 
and tennis court. This club house is 
fifty-three feet long by twenty-four feet 
wide and is made of broken concrete, 
picked up from old walls, curbing, etc. It 
is placed in the most natural manner 
possible without any attempt at smooth- 
ing down and yet with a simple harmony 
of arrangement that is pleasing and 
soothing to the eyes. The main build- 
ing, shown in Figure’7 and 8, occupies a 
site close to the tennis court. Mr. 
Harris was asked if he could utilize the 
fine brick chimney built for other pur- 
in the new structure and make 
rustic in appearance as 
possible. The result is a- remarkable 
piece of work. The pergola is a fitting 
introduction to the building itself, the 
woodwork being made as natural as 
possible. The roof is of red tiles 
and gives a rich note of color, with- 
out detracting at all from the distinctive 


pe Ses, 
the latter as 
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Fig. 12. Umbrella—1 post—16 feet in diameter. Rustic furniture. Los Angeles. 


Fig. 13. Two story summer house, cabin and vases, created landscape, not natural. 
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Fig. 14. Artificially made natural landscape and summer house. 











Bridge, table, seat and pergola of natural California buckhorn wood. In 
Hollywe 0d . 
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Fig. 16. 


quality of the building. Overlooking 
the tennis court are two rustic balconies, 
harmonizing perfectly with the pergola 
and making one feel that they naturally 
belong where the eye finds them. 

All the outside rustic wood work has the 
bark on, and the same can be said of 
the rustic work inside. While it is 
impossible that the picture should do 
justice to the delicate color of the rocks 
and the diversified woods and _ barks 
used in this building, yet Figure 9 
gives a very suggestive idea of its unusual 
charm and striking characteristics. The 
open fireplace and its massive mantel 
and chimney piece immediately attract 
the attention. There is nothing like it 
in the world. Though a giant tree has 
been called upon to supply the uprights 
and mantel, somehow their presence 
do not seem incongruous and the rough, 
rugged rocks in their rude state as 
nature quarried them, have been placed 
with such consummate perception of 
the appropriateness of natural relation- 
ship that they seem as if they had tumbled 
into .place from some mountain height 
and had there become fixed just as they 


Black walnut fence 18,000 feet long. 


Mt. Washington, Los Angeles 


fell. This great fireplace is eleven feet 
wide and eight feet high, and the rich 
warm yellow of the stone, which is 
marked by disintegration and not by 
erosion, contrasts strikingly and effec- 
tively with the bark of the black acacia 
logs. The work of the ceiling is equally 
characteristic. The rafters are of 
eucalyptus; the beams, posts, etc., are 
acacia, araceae, gravilia, cypress, melo- 
luca, and some other varieties of wood. 
When one considers the tremendous 
weight that this ceiling has to bear owing 
to the fact that the roof is tiled, it will 
be seen that Mr. Harris had quite a 
problem before him. This he solved by 
the simple expediency of triangular 
bracing, which binds the walls securely 
while making the support of the great 
weight of the roof perfectly sure. 

At one end of this room is a musi- 
cian’s balcony, clearly seen in figure 10, 
which also reveals more fully the details 
of ceiling construction. 

Another of Mr. Harris’s remarkable 
fireplaces is shown in Figure 11. Here 
the upright logs are of native wood 
with the bark on and the mantel is formed 
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Artificially made 


Fig. 17. 


with a log of similar wood sawn in half. 


The construction is natural and simple 
throughout and has given great delight 
to all who have seen it. 

Equally individualistic, but in an en- 
tirely different line is the rustic umbrella 
in Figure 12. This is sixteen feet in 
diameter, but is entirely supported from 
one post which is of wood. All the fur- 
niture is rustic and it adorns the lawn 
of one of the beautiful residences of 
Los Angeles. 

Figures 13 and 14 represent two dis- 
tinctive styles of summer houses built 
by Mr. Harris—the first and earlier one 
being a two story house with an adjoining 
cabin. The stone vases are striking in 
themselves but give one the feeling that 
the surroundings are artificial, while in 
Figure 14, the rough and rugged stones 
compel one to believe that this artificially 
made landscape is natural. This, of 
course, is the illusion desired, that is 
often attempted, but very seldom at- 
tained. It is only men who have a 
special gift that can take the limited 
area allowed a landscape gardener in 
an ordinary city villa lot and give to 
the backyard the suggestion of a far 

way natural and rugged piece of land- 


spring and steps natural construction. 
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Hollyw ri rd. 


scape that seems to belong to the heart of 
acanyon or the slope of a mountainside. 

In his rustic bridge and fence work, 
Mr. Harris has been equally as successful 
as in his other endeavors. Figure 15 
shows a rustic bridge, table, seat and 
pergola of natural California buckhorn. 
They are located in Hollywood. 

Figure 16 shows a portion of one of the 
most remarkable rustic fences made of 
black walnut, that, perhaps, was ever 
attempted. It is 18,000 feet long and 
is located on Mt. Washington, Los Ange- 
les. 

Figure 17 shows an artificial spring 
made in such a natural fashion that the 
water seems to bubble out of the earth 
and flow gently away over its pebbly 
bed. Leading from it, side by side 
with the rocky wall from which the 
spring seems to flow are a number of 
steps, the whole affording a pleasing 
diversity and attractive illusion in a 
Hollywood garden. In this photograph, 
Mr. Harris himself is seen, actively 
engaged in the work of placing the rock. 
He is now at the age of 45, in the very 
prime of life and enjoys to the full the 
distinctively out-of-door and _individ- 
ualistic work he has chosen for himself. 
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HE COTTAGE STOOD amid the 
© haze-thickened darkness, with an 

evergreen forest for its background, 

over which the smoke of the fac- 
tories hung like a crape veil. As Char- 
lie Cook tarried at the door of this se- 
cluded cottage, he was impressed with 
a feeling of solitude and isolation. A 
series of staccato whistles warned the 
fireman of ‘‘898” that in seven minutes 
his train started. He could the 
sulphurous breath of his engine pouring 
from the stack. 

In a few moments the door opened, 
and in it a girl stood framed against a 
background of lamplight. She shook 
the sooty hand and led Cook to her 
father’s room, where Bill Swift, the 
former engineer of ‘898’, tossed in 
delirium upon his bed. 

“How is he tonight, Valeria?” whis- 
pered Cook, as he noted again and again 
that the girl had her father’s dark eyes. 

“He is delirious, Charlie; but perhaps 
when you get in on Sunday he may feel 
better.” Further remarks were inter- 
rupted by her father, whose flashing 
eyes were now searching Cook’s face. 

“Look out for that curve, Charlie, 
Go slow. The ice on the river is form- 
ing. We change engines, lad, at the 
next stop; then we—” 

The sufferer was again silent, and had 
closed his eyes to the carking cares of 
the world. 

In a moment more Cook, after a 
hurried, expressive glance and a quick 
pressure of his sweetheart’s hand, van- 
ished into the night. The silent figure 
of the new engineer stood erect at his 
throttle. Cook “tested air’ for a few 
moments, then threw more coal into 
the glowing pit of the furnace, and 
shouted to his mate: 

“Let her go!” 

With a sharp cough-blast, the sound 
of rumbling wheels, the tightening in 
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the slack train behind, her big drivers 
madly turning, old “898°” like a demon 
hissed out her cries of pain, for the steam 
was crowding her pistons; and she was 
roaring out of the woods, along the double 
web of steel, towards a distant city. 

Cook loved Valeria Swift, and some 
day he planned to make her his wife, 
Yes, in fact, as soon as he passed his 
engineer’s examination. But ___—iBill 
Swift’s accident came in the midst of 
the lovers’ plans. Rough hands had 
tenderly lifted the injured engineer from 
the cab and carried him to his little 
low tiled cottage. 

“Val, the sked’l’s a little slow. I’m 
just joggin’ easy-like. I’m like an en- 
gine with no train to follow,” and Bill 
Swift settled into a deep sleep. The 
run on “898” had been “posted up,” 
after the surgeon who had examined 
Bill declared that he was rapidly nearing 
the end of his run. 

Every one seemed well satisfied when 
Cook passed his examination and _ be- 
came the new engineer of “old 898.” 
His fireman was Dick Hargraves, a 
“student-fellow”’ from Yale, who was 
boarding next to Swift’s cottage on the 
hill-road. 

One day Dick met Valeria as she tended 
her ravishing beds of crysanthemums 
and _roses. Folks admitted that she 
had a flower garden that could not be 
excelled in the whole state. That sum- 
mer the garden was a perfect dream of 
beauty. It was as fair as the very dawn, 
with morning glories, convolvulus, cle- 
matis, honeysuckles, and roses of all 
hues. 

She noticed the ‘‘new boarder,”’ Dick 
Hargrave, at her garden gate. He was 
a tall, strong and manly-looking young 
fellow, and had come, as he said, to 
inquire about her father’s health. His 
mother and Bill Swift used to be play- 
mates, so he said. Dick admired the 
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nasturtiums and the 
bed of brilliant marigolds. Her gladioli 
he compared to spearmen, marching 
with their banners across the garden. 
He seemed specially fond of the blood- 
red salvias. 

“Which flowers do you like 
he whispered as they lingered. 

“T like them all—some at one time, 
some at another,” she murmured. 

“You are worried?” he asked, slipping 
a red rose into her trembling hand. 

“T—did I—say so?” 

“Oh, no!”’ he replied, “I just imagined 
so from your actions, for I notice a 
puzzled furrow has grooved itself be- 
tween your tell-tale eyes. For a long 
time I waited every opportunity that 
we might become better acquainted; 
but you always seemed to have com- 
pany every evening.” 

“The girl’s shawl dropped back from 
her head, and Hargraves caught her 
smile. Silently they walked to the end 
of the little garden. They stood at 
their journey’s end—a trellis covered 
with June roses. “I cannot—yet,”’ she 
said to herself as she gazed at the long 
lines of brilliant, speared gladioli wav- 


great bowers of 


best?” 


ing their spectral banners in the soft 


dusk of night. From the red-tiled cot- 
tage door a voice called: 

“Val! Val!’ 

“Coming, Charlie,” she answered. 

Pressing her hand one brief moment, 
Hargraves pinned the red rose upon her 
bosom and whispered, while a gleam of 
malice and triumph showed in his eyes, 
“There are still men ‘sans peur et sans 
reproche’ who not only live for love but 
who are ready to die for sweet love’s 
sake, and who do not iterate and reit- 
erate vows and promises at a dozen 
other stations along the line. The daffo- 
dil will wear the red rose, and—’ 

She had hastened to the lonely cot- 
tage when the waning moon was hang- 
ing like a jewel of gold just over the black 
crown of the pines. 

The phantoms of hope beckoned Har- 
graves forward. He had grown weary 
of Cook’s religious talk and of his Sal- 
vation Army songs—nor could he for- 
get the vision of Cook’s sweetheart with 
her sweet upturned face amid the flowers. 

“You’re a loser on that Swift girl, 
Cook,” Hargraves once said as he leaned 
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from his engine window. He touched 
the top of his red head and then pointed 
to Cook’s black head. 

‘“‘Rouge-et-noir,”” he challenged. 

“That time will never come, Dick: 
and the black must win’’—then the 
engineer was silent. 

Cook stood at the cottage door im- 
patiently waiting for Valeria’s return. 
As she emerged from the purple mists, 
his keen eyes observed a bright red spot 
flaming in each cheek. His own face 
flushed, and for a moment he gazed in 
the other direction, at the ugly, deep- 
rutted road. The silence was embar- 
rassing. 

“Charlie, you are in early from your 
run tonight!” 

“Perhaps I am too late. Am I, little 
girl?” He gazed pleadingly into her 
dark eyes, with a look as of some dumb 
creature in mortal pain, who had fol- 
lowed a devious trail through mountain 
and forest, only to find itself on the 
verge of a precipice. 

“Come and watch the moon rise,’’ 
she murmured. Her little white teeth 
set hard and a steel look came into 
her eyes. 

“Perhaps you have watched the moon 
before I came tonight,’ and her lover 
gazed at the red rose upon her breast. 

“It is nice to stay out under the stars, 
Charlie.” With her chin on her palms 
she stared out into the night, seeing 
nothing but the fancies in her own 
wearied brain. 

Still Cook was silent. 

While a silver chime sounded from the 
little clock upon the parlor table, she 
continued : 

“IT think people should marry people 
something like themselves. My mind 
is made up.” 

The man before her uttered a moan 
of protest. 

“All the tomorrows will be as today! 
Don’t say I will feel differeutly tomor- 
row. Iswear it—I shan’t—for nothing.”’ 

He was gazing out into the drifting 
fogs. 

The light from the little lamp streamed 
out and outlined their movements to 
a man who was hidden in the shrubbery. 
He could see the girl’s face, and her 
hands clasping and unclasping. When 
the light touched her cheeks he noticed 
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tears. He could discern Cook’s face, 
cold and impressive, and hear his words 
half groaned 

“My little girl!’ 

The watcher gazed towards the sky 
of mauve and silver. Down in the 
distant valley he heard a shrill whistle 
of the coming train and the muffled 
sound of the hissing exhaust. 

“It’s the 10:20,” the watcher murmured 
to himself. “He can wait just twenty 
minutes more.” With hands clasped 
back of him and head bowed the stran- 
ger waited. 

The girl with the flame-like rose lin- 
gered until the last echoes of the train 
had drifted into silence, and then con- 
tinued: 

“T have dreamed my dream, 

I have wakened at last.”’ 

Something more than the mist of 
the river fog drifted before the man’s 
eyes. 

“What do you mean, girl 

The woman hung her head. 

“That I am the wrong woman for 
you, Charlie. I should have told you 
before, but I didn’t know my own heart. 
Then you were so good to father.” 
She reached out her hands to him in 
mute appeal. It was enough to break 
down the cold reserve of her lover. 

With a cry he gathered her in his 
arms like a child and pressed his kisses 
upon her lips, as he murmured broken 
words of endearment. 

The watcher behind the shrubbery 
moved uneasily. He waited for the 
blind struggle to end. 

The girl looked at him. The kisses 
ceased and his arms relaxed. Then, 
with a sort of rough decision, he stepped 
back and looked at her strangely and 
steadily. 

“T loved you—I trusted you—I did 
all—in my power—for you—little girl. 
Is this my reward?” 

She interrupted him with a conscience- 
stricken cry. 

“Oh, Charlie, never mind what has 
been! I love another. He loves flowers 
and all that I love. All is over, over 
forever. I had to tell you this awful 
thing. Oh, Charlie—dear old Charlie!” 

Blinded by her tears she was clinging 
to his arm again. 

Laying his hands on both her shoulders, 
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he said quickly: ‘‘Suspense is hell. 
Tell the worst, and say it quick. My 
train leaves in seven minutes.”’ 

“Listen, Charlie. I love another. 
He does not even know it; but, loving 
him how could I honestly marry you?” 
And then she was silent. 

From an adjoining house someone was 
singing a good-night song. It was the 
prelude to Fortis’ “Good-bye.” The 
girl dropped her head with a choking 
sob, as the sorrowful cadence echoed 
into their hearts: 

“The cord is frayed, the crusts must dry, 
The link must break and the lamp must die, 
Good-bye to hi pe! 701 1d-bye- 701 »d-bye!”’ 

At arm’s length Charlie stood in the 
shadows. 

“I’m going away, little girl,’ he said, 
with a strange ring in his voice. ‘Don’t 
forget me altogether. If ever I can do 
you a turn, I will.”” He could hear 
the sharp indrawn breath of her sobs. 

Just then the good-night song sounded 
again: 

“What are you waiting for—you and ]? 
A fleeting look—a stifled cry! 
Good-bye forever—good-bye—good bye!’ 

“Charlie, dear old Charlie, for the 
sake of the good old times, take this 
rose.’ With a quick movement she 
tore out a handsome red rose from among 
its dewy comrades and pinned it on his 
coat. 

“Charlie!” she said softly. 

“My girl! My queen!” he murmured, 
pressing her cold hand to his lips. He 
paused as a diver might pause before 
throwing himself into a grinding sea. 
Then it was over. He straightened up 
and drew a deep breath. The signs of 
struggle died, and a great calm spread 
over the man’s face. 

Just as the first lances of gold shot 
through the blushes in the East, Cook’s 
train dashed out of the little valley. 
The puffs of wind carried the humid 
breath of the prairie into the cab. The 
East was overshot with ripples of crim- 
son and orange. The winds were chas- 
ing in from the mountains and driving 
the fleeting mists up the little valley. 
The sentinel hills were springing out of 
the gloom. In the boughs overhead 
the birds were pouring out their matin 
songs. Below on the marge lingered a 
solitary figure, now motionless, now 
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silent, now speaking in indistinct ‘mono- 
logue. It was Valeria waiting for the 
evening to come, when, as the marriage 
song of Catullus said: 

“The torches tossed 
flame.” 

After a long, dreary day, at last even- 
ing came. The sun sank lower and 
lower. The lines in his dying fire streamed 
up behind him—the last runners of 
his chariot train. His fires grew dimmer 
and dimmer, the pure light changed to 
red gold, the red gold to crimson, and 
soon the crimson passed away out into 
the night. 


their tresses of 


A month had passed. Charlie Cook 
jumped from the cab of “898” and hur- 
ried into the dispatcher’s office. 

“How is the fast express?” he called 
to Kendrick. 

“She left at 2:05,” said the operator, 
covering his key, as he pushed aside a 
letter. 

“Ken, old boy, I want orders to run 
‘898’ to McCloud right away. I can 
easily make it and pass No. 15 there.” 

“Sure, Charlie,” said Kendrick. The 
dispatchers got busy, and after a few 


minutes the order came: “Give Cook 
orders to speed. Pass No. 15 at Mce- 
Cloud.” Message in hand, Kendrick 


ran to the cab and handed Cook the 
telegram. 
With unconscious pose, steady nerve 


and dogged will, Charlie pulled the 
shining throttle. A moment later he 
had commenced his flight northward 


to reach McCloud before No. 15. Above 
him the stars hung like fire-flies low down 
on the horizon. Shaft on shaft the 
lights played till the prairies glowed as 
with the colors of the aurora. In the 
blue arches of the sky the gleams of 
emerald and sapphire shifted, and he 
the woman of his dreams. There 


saw 
was nothing of bitterness in her eyes, 
only a sweet wistfulness. The radiance 


still lingered upon lips and brow and 
eyes. Her hair was tinged with the 
gold of luminous sunsets. He saw her 
standing where he had left her a month 
before. Was it a dream? No! He 
still cherished the rose she had given him 
that night when they had parted. ‘‘How 
it hurts,”” he murmured, “how it hurts 
to bury love, when love is not dead,”’ 
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and the engineer’s face grew white as 
the sea gull’s wing in the sunlight. The 
dim drama of dreams had ended, and 
“old 898” was rolling and lurching ahead 
like a demon of destruction. 

“She can run just as fast as she wants 
to,”’ said Cook to the fireman. “We 
have seven minutes yet,’’ and he looked 
through the window, hardly conscious 
of the twinkling lights of the farmhouses, 
or of the drifting mist hurrying before 
the eye of a storm. 

The fireman tested some valves, peered 
into the furnace, and as the swaying 
brute dashed forward, he yelled to 
Charlie: 

“Yer old mate is on No. 15 today. 
On his honeymoon trip to Chicago, they 


say. The girl he married was Bill 
Swift’s daughter. She was as pretty 
as—”’ 


Then, with an abruptness that seemed 
to make even the water in the guage 
jump, Cook was speaking: 

“Break up yer crust. Get her mel- 
low an’ warm, fer we’re goin’ to make it 
yet.” 

A grin flashed over the fireman’s 
soot-smudged face. The chain rattled 
at the furnace door. The iron prod 
raked the fiery maw of the retching 
beast. Then he threw in several shovel- 
fuls of coal and, while the smoke belched 
forth, the fireman remounted his seat 
and looked ahead. They were rounding 
a most dangerous curve. “Old 898” 
was getting “mellow” and “warm.” 
There was no more ‘“‘mugging.”’ 

“Great God! Charlie, look!” he 
called. 

A dull, yellowish ball of fire was rac- 
ing towards them. Coming down the 
grade was No. 15 less than a quarter of 
a mile away. 

“Uncouple our engine, Hank,” cried 
Cook, “then jump fer yer life.” 

In a moment it was accomplished, 
and the hero yanked his throttle and 
dashed the old warrior, ‘898,’ full into 
the shining face of No. 15. Like a 
mettled horse at the whip-touch she 
raced forward. Cook had cut her loose.” 

In a twinkling the crash came, and 
a mighty avalanche of steam and steel 
shot through the shadowy trees. The 
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diabolism of crashing sounds awakened 
the sleeping passengers of No. 15. 
Iron was beating upon iron, while the 
smoke puffed from the ruined and 
twisted stacks. “Old 898,” Cook’s 
pride, like a maddened devil, had leaped 
upon the flank of No. 15—not to kill, 
but to save, her precious freight. She 
was ‘a complete wreck. When the 
wrecking crew came, they found Cook 
lying near his engine. The white seal 
of death was stamped across his face. 
His voice was so weak that the men 
had to stoop to catch his words; and 
when Dick Hargraves lifted his cold 
hand, he heard these words: 
‘“‘Rouge-et-noir—Red—wins Be 
good—to—her— Dick—Swear—it!”’ 
The threadlike pulse under Dick’s 
trembling fingers was growing fainter, 
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out still the burning eyes stared at him 
in the starlight; the dark, insistent eyes, 
pleading, commanding, filling his soul 
with contrition. 

“T swear,” he groaned, brushing tears 
from his ashen face. 

And the men standing about him 
bared their heads in the mist, as the 
oath was borne upward by the _ record- 
ing angel. 

They waited while a woman, kneeling 
on the gravel roadbed, found in the cold 
hand a faded red rose: waited while the 
crimson sunset burned to ashen moon- 
light, the pale radiance creeping nearer 
to the figure upon her knees, winning 
a dim sparkle from a little loop of gold 
encircling her wedding finger, lying like 
a pathetic caress upon her golden hair: 
waited—but she did not move. 
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The Sunset Land 


H. Howard Biggar. 


Did you ever dream in your fondest dreams 

Of the land where the sunsets die? 

Where you catch the gleams of the silvery streams 
‘Neath the blue of a cloudless sky? 

Where the waters leap in the canyons deep, 
And the pines in their splendor stand? 

Then I know for you "twas a vision true, 

For you dreamed of the Sunset Land. 


Have you ever longed at the close of day 

4s you gazed from the open door, 

For a glimpse of the peaks where Nature speaks, 
For the sound of the ocean’s roar? 

Have you ever thought of a blissful spot 

With the touch of an artist’s hand? 

Then I know for you twas a longing true, 

For you longed for the Sunset Land. 


Have you ever paused at the dawn of day 
When the old world floods with light? 

And sighed for the place where the geysers play 
And the Eagle wings its flight? 

Where the ice fields glare in the cooling air, 
And the tide-wave sweeps the sand? 

Then I know your quest was the golden west, 


And you sighed for the Sunset Land, 
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The RENAISSANCE of The OLIVE 


By William R. Wickes 
of the University of Chicago 








N CALIFORNIA optimism is 
va always in evidence. You cannot 

keep a Californian down. He 

may be made to strike the ground 
hard, but he will instantly rebound. 
Nothing has more clearly shown the 
elastic spirit of this indomitable people 
than the recent freeze. Are the fruit 
raisers discouraged? Are they dazed? 
What are they saying? What are the 
fruit journals talking? Listen! This 
is what is heard on every hand: “We 





fruit ever cultivated on the Pacific Coast, 
brought hither by the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries and planted in mission ground 
at San Diego in 1769. Some of the 
trees planted by the brown coated friars 
are still standing and bearing fruit, and 
from these trees has been propagated 
the variety called Mission olive, which 
has proved to be for this locality the 
finest of all known varieties. 

There is sentiment connected with 
orange culture. Shall we lay aside all 
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Section of one of Gibraltar’s great olive nurseries 


now know that there are many localities 
planted to the lemon and the orange at 
too great a risk to the grower: ‘“‘The 
fascination of golden fruit has bewitched 
us, but the wise orchardist will plant 
the plainer and hardier olive tree in 
soil once dedicated to the alluring citrus 
fruit.” 

This is the proclamation of another 
Renaissance, for the olive was the first 





sentiment when the olive is the princi- 
pal orchard industry of California, as 
is now being confidently predicted? 
What of the olive in past ages? Its 
history is full of romance and senti- 
ment. It has been the symbol of peace 
and prosperity from the time when the 
dove returned to the Ark, “with an 
olive leaf plucked off,” sure sign of the 
abatement of the flood. On many of 
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Plant Number 3; one of Gibraltar’s three olive propagating plants, the largest in the 


our coins the eagle holds a sheaf of ar- 
rows in one talon, in the other, an olive 
branch; Peace and Prosperity vs. War. 
Its leaves crowned the brow of the vic- 
torious chieftain returning from war, 
and in the great national contests of 
learning and skill, the olive wreath was the 
coveted prize. Kings and priests were 
consecrated to their office by anointing 
with oil. To the Christian, the olive 
is associated with many events in the 
life of our Lord, on the Mount of Olives 
and in the Garden of Gethsemane. The 
word Gethsemane means oil-press, and 
the garden was an enclosed olive or- 
chard. 

The olive tree is remarkable for its 
longevity. Some in Palestine still bear- 
ing fruit are said to be three thousand 
years old. In this astonishing period 
of growth the trunk becomes five or 
six feet in diameter, knotted and gnarled, 
as are also the branches, but the height, 
unlike some other patriarchal trees, is 
low, rarely exceeding forty feet. Its 
leaves are of a deep green color above 
and silvered beneath, small and lance- 
shaped. The fruit is an ellipsoid drupe 
much like the plum, varying in color in 
different varieties from a waxy-yellow 
to blue-black when fully ripe. 

In the countries bordering the Medi- 
terranean Sea,the olive is as much a 


necessity to the householder, as is the 
date to the desert nomad. The fruit 
is used for food both pickled and dried. 
The oil extracted from the ripe fruit is 
used in cooking as freely as we use lard 
and butter. It was also their main 
source of illumination. It was a stand- 
ard medicine and ointment for the sick, 
and the athlete was rubbed with olive- 
oil to render his joints supple and free. 

In this country we have long known 
that this oil has high food value and is 
a delicacy in salad dressings and gravies. 
We have long imported the green pickled 
oilve to tickle a palate trained to the 
taste, but hundreds of thousands now 
realize that the ripe olive has a more 
delicious taste, and that, unlike the 
green fruit, it is wholesome and very 
nutritious. For this valuable addition 
to our menu, we are indebted to Califor- 
nia, for nowhere else in the world does 
the ripe olive when pickled retain its 
flavor and remain firm and sound. 

It was about thirty years ago that 
orchardists in large numbers turned their 
hands to olive-culture. Many thousands 
of trees were set out. When the orchards 
“ame into bearing, the fruit at first was 
abundant. Much of it, however, was 
small and unpalatable because of the 
poor varieties planted. There was a 
lack of market because of the competi- 
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tion of cheap adulterated oils from Spain 
and Italy. The growers became dis- 
couraged, and orchards were neglected, 
and in some cases men actually cut down 
their olive trees and planted other fruits. 
These were dark days for the olive in 
California. But soon the clouds began 
to break. The first point of light was a 
careful observation of the varieties that 
flourished best in this country. A 
second illumination to some careful ob- 
servers, was the strange almost impos- 
sible fact that the unpruned trees, allowed 
to send out branches as they chose, pro- 
duced a larger yield of fruit than when 
given careful trimming. Again, the 
accidental fertilizing of individual trees 
by refuse thrown out and even by the 
decaying of the dead body of a dog, 
produced a noticeable increase in the 
thriftiness of the nearby olive tree. In 
one case, the body of a cow decaying 
in the neglected orchard where it died, 
produced such a vigorous growth in 
the three or four neighboring trees as 
to attract attention, for the prevailing 
notion had been that the olive thrived 
best in poor soil and needed no fertilizing. 
Thus were the foundations being laid 
for more abundant crops. Then came 
the enactment of the national pure food 
laws, which enabled the California 
product to stand forth in its superiority 
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world, in which over 11,000,000 baby olive trees are being propagated and grown. 


to the foreign oils adulterated with cot- 
ton seed and other cheap and inferior 
substances. The market for our oils 
thus being established Americans began 
also to acquire the taste for the ripe 
pickled olive, and a demand sprang up 
beyond all power to satisfy by the exist- 
ing orchards. New acreage was planted. 
with the tested varieties, and in one 
notable case a whole orchard of old 
stock of another kind was budded to the 
better stock. Awake to their op 
portunity the fruit preservers of the 
eastern states are now seeking an en- 
trance to this new and fruitful field. 
The papers state that Libby, McNeil 
& Libby have this month (February ) 
broken ground for an immense factory 
near San Francisco, for the olive trade. 
The Porterville Recorder of recent date 
declares that a large percentage of the 
crops for the next five years have been 
contracted for by large pickle factories 
for the eastern and Coast cities, and that 
the Heinz Company (57 varieties) plan 
the establishment of a plant on the 
Pacific Coast to handle the vast output 
possible to secure in this state, and that 
they are offering to contract with olive 
growers to furnish money with which 
to plant and care for the trees until they 
begin to produce, for a simple contract 
that the olives shall be sold to them for 
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a term of years. The seven large olive 
companies now operating in California, 
offer good prices for all olives, and in the 
cease of large orchards will contract for 
the fruit on the trees. 

These eastern canners are coming in 
on an advancing wave, for the latest 
Providence, the severe freeze, has spoken 
so loud to the coast orchardist, that he 
has heard and answered, and his response 
is this, “olives for me and mine.” As 
one instance, a large acreage near Bloom- 
ington has been sold recently in small 
farms by an investment company on 
contracts to plant it from their nurser- 
ies with any kind of tree the buyer 
may select. In a large majority of 
cases, the contract has been for olives 
although the region was proved to be 
almost frostless during the recent cold 
wave, and therefore it was expected that 
the growers in this favored region would 
choose the citrus fruits, but they were 
going to take no chances, and so chose 
the olive. They knew that the fruit of 
the olive trees is gathered before the 
season of frost and that the tree itself 
will endure a temperature lower than the 
valleys of Southern California have been 
known to experience. 

Prophecies concerning the olive are 
already winging their flight through these 
fertile valleys. Editor Hartrauft of the 
Western Empire, and also of the Los 
Angeles Fruit World says: ‘“We all know 
that the olive industry is probably the 
most solid of all orchard industries of 
California. It has taken a generation 
to educate the public demand up to 
the present point, and now the popular- 
ity of the ripe olive is sweeping forward. 
The demand for the ripe olive has over- 
taken the supply and will undoubtedly 
continue to do so.” 

President Shurtleff of the California 
Olive Producers Association recently 
said: “We predict that within fifteen 
years the olive industry will, be second 
to none in commercial activity in Calif- 
ornia.”’ 

This is the trend of thought; what is 
the trend of the market? In 1903 the 
usual price paid to the orchardist was 
$35 a ton for first class olives. The next 
year $40. The next $45. From the 
year 1906, when the national pure food 
law was enacted, the advance has been 
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steady and rapid. Mr. C. N. Randolph 
is authority for the statement that in 
1911 the average price paid to producers 
was $152 per ton and that in 1912 the 
average price was close to $200 per ton. 
The Curtis Olive Company of Blooming- 
ton last year paid from $75 per ton for 
small sizes, to $250 a ton for the largest. 
For one orchard at Highlands, this 
Company paid $160 per ton for “or- 
chard run,” all the fruit large and small. 
Compare this with $35 only nine years 
before. 

What significant movement is being 
made by the nurseries of the state? We 
learn that everywhere nurserymen are 
setting out more olive trees than ever 
before. One company (The Gib- 
raltar Investment Co.) with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, within a year has 
established three large propagating 
plants at Montebello, San Bernardino, 
and at Hemet, in which are now growing 
2,225,000—3,000,000 — and 3,500,000 
olive trees respectively, besides about 
2,000,000 in its nurseries, almost 11,000,- 
000 in all. 

But where could such a stupendous 
number of olive trees be planted? Could 
the enormous yield from so many trees 
be marketed? Let us look at the con- 
ditions. It is stated on good authority 
(Mr. E. W. Ehrmann of San Francisco ) 
that there are 3,000,000 acres of land in 
California and Arizona yet unplanted, 
well adapted to the growth of the olive 
tree. It would require 200,000,000 trees 
to plant this new acreage. The Gib- 
raltar Company alone, it is reported 
will plant for a series of years 5,000 
acres per year to olives for subdivi- 
sion. 

California is now supplying only one 
tenth of the oil consumed in this country 
alone, from 1,250,000 bearing trees. 
We can reasonably expect that if she 
had the oil, she could supply at least 
one-half the amount consumed by our 
own people. That would require five 
times the present number of trees, or 
7,250,000. Again, the ripe olives are a 
food, and we should expect them to find 
a larger market than the orange and 
lemon, which are merely a relish. Yet 
in 1891 California shipped 4,000 cars of 
citrus fruits, and in 1912 she shipped 
50,000 cars, a growth of over 1,100 per 
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cent. If the consumption of the ripe 
olive should grow only at the same rate 
as that of the citrus fruits, it would 
require 1,375,000,000 trees to supply the 
increased demand, without taking any 
account of probable markets in all the 
other countries of the world via the tin 
can route. Well may the eastern pickling 
concerns be glad to contract ahead for 
the crops of our ranchers. 

The prudent prospective orchardist 
will enquire whether the olive crop is 
sure and profitable. A regular and 
bountiful crop will depend on only two 
things, provided the land is suitable for 
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orchards deep plowing or cultivating is 
fatal. These are the important things 
to keep in mind. As to the first point, 
no pruning, the following incident was 
related to the writer by the olive expert, 
Mr. Geo. F. Robb. A _ gentleman of 
ample means had 100 acres near Bloom- 
ington, set with 13 year old olive trees. 
He said to an experienced olive man: 
“T have spent $31,000 on this orchard, 
and I can’t get any fruit. See what you 
ran do with it.” He took it, fertilized 
and cultivated it and let the trees go 
unpruned. The first year there was 


some fruit. Continuing the same 

















Girls cutting olive wood to be imbedded in one of Gibraltar’s olive propagating plants. 


olive-growing :—First, the variety chosen 
must be right, and second, proper cul- 
tivation must be given to the orchard. 
Out of 133 varieties experimented with 
in the state, two have proved to be pre- 
eminently the profit makers, the Mission 
and the Manzanillo. As to cultivation, 
a few facts are well worth knowing and 
proclaiming so loud that every grower 
may hear. The olive tree must be eman- 
cipated from the pruning knife. It 
must be given sufficient moisture and 
fertilizer. The surface should be well 
pulverized, the ground should be kept 
free from weeds, for they sap the soil 
of its moisture. If irrigation is used, 
a thick mat of rootlets will form just 
below the surface; hence in irrigated 


course, in two years he had a fair crop, 
increasing each year. In the fifth year 
he sold the crop for $23,000 and in the 
sixth year for $70,000, and the only 
peculiar treatment he used was to let the 
trees grow absolutely untrimmed. It 
is thus a lazy man’s tree, and anyone 
can make it produce a profitable yield 
if he can refrain from cutting its branches. 

Unlike many fruit trees, with proper 
care and the right varieties, a paying crop 
can be secured every year. As an 
example, at Goleta, Santa Barbara 
County, two hundred Mission trees 
seventeen years old, in three successive 
years yielded 30 tons, 24 tons and 25 
tons. At a price of $150 a ton, this 
would give per acre $1,000, $750 and 
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$937 for the three successive years. 

It is not necessary for one to wait 
long for an income from an olive orchard. 
On a fifteen acre tract in Arizona, three 
year old trees from hothouse propagat- 
ing yielded thirty tons of olives, and all 
the time alfalfa crops were being gathered 
from between the young trees. 

A very important question for the 
prospective grower is, How does the 
profit compare with that of citrus fruits? 
On the best of authority it can be stated 
that with the right varieties under proper 
culture, a full bearing orchard i. e., 
nine or ten years old, will yield four 
tons or more to the acre. Some have 
borne nine tons per acre. Four tons 
at $150 a ton give a value of $600. 
Nine tons yield $1,350. The average 
value of a crop from Mission trees under 
proper care is from $500 to $1000 per 
acre. The yield of a good orange or- 
chard rearely exceeds $600 per acre. 
Moreover, the olive products when canned 
need not be rushed to market, but can 
wait, if desired, for the high price. 
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Another advantage the olive has over 
most fruits, is the absence of waste. 
None is lost. The fruit blown off or 
bruised is crushed for the oil. The 
perfect ones are pickled. Those cut or 
off color can be made into ‘Minced 
Olives,” a new sandwich maker, fast 
becoming popular. Even the pulp from 
the oil making is used for feed, and has 
proved very fattening for hogs and 
poultry. It is also valuable as a fertilizer. 

With its wonderful longevity, _ its 
security from frost, its regular and 
abundant harvests, and the suggestive- 
ness of its historic and sacred associa- 
tions, the first tree planted on the Pacific 
Coast, cultivated on Mission ground 
through all the “King’s highway” from 
San Diego to Monterey, deserted by the 
old Spanish missionaries, propagated 
anew by the incoming Americanos, and 
now destined to spread over the valleys 
and hillsides of our sunny land its ever- 
green mantle of beauty and wealth, we 
will all give glad welcome to the Renais- 
sance of the olive. 


California. 
By Edwin Kingsley Hurlbut 


Have you seen our California, 
In her robes of gold and green, 
’Broidered o’er with vines and blossoms, 


Where she reigns 


sun-crowned queen 


Throned ’misdt seashore, vale and mountains, 
Where the great Sequoia grows, 

And pure waters flow forever 
From the vastness of their snows? 


Attared incense of her roses, 
Orange-bloom and wild bay trees 
Thrill the senses with dream-rapture 

Of the lost Hesperides! 

Ab, no pen may trace in symbol 
Ecstacies of beart and soul 
That enfold her reverent children 
When the Mission vespers toll! 


California 


Land of Promise 


Land of Story, Song and Gold 
No lore-fabled “Horn of Plenty” 

May thy matchless bounties hold! 
Who shall prophesy thy future, 

As on-coming years reveal, 
In the Ever-Living-Present, 


What thy poets see and feel? 
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Gibraltar’s Earning Power 


IS THE TRANSFORMING OF UNDEVELOPED 
ACREAGE INTO INCOME ORCHARD HOMES -- 


From the seed-beds and propagating plants to the nurseries--from the 
nurseries to the land --from the land to the finished orchard. 


cents per share 
On 20 monthly 
payments, buys 
any number of 
Gibraltar’s pro- 
gressive profit- 
making shares. 
Over 5280 share 
holders are re~ 
ceiving divi- 
dends paid at 
rate of 14°), per 
annum, on par. 














Type of Home Gibraltar will Build for You if You Buy a Tract 


and “Orchard Home” at Bloomington. 


GIBRALTAR’S GREAT RECORD: 


SHAREHOLDERS Subscribed Capital 
$ 505,717.00 


DATE 
May 31, 1912 59 
June, 30, 1912 3 167 
July 31, 1912 630 
August 31, 1912 1283 
September 30, 1912 1468 
October 31, 1912 2198 
November 30, 1912 2895 
December 31, 1912 3832 
January 31, 1913 4471 
February 28, 1913 5254 


522,309.50 
594,533.50 
716,120.24 
763,421.93 
884,169.35 
995,858.84 
1,147,378.76 
1,261,569.36 
1,393,217.91 


$5 


per acre per 
month, and $20 
down, per acre, 
including Prin- 
cipal and Inter- 
est, secures any 
tract from 5 
acres up, plan- 
ted to orange, 
lemon, olive or 
grapefruit trees- 
House built on 
easy terms. 


Paid-in Capital 


$ 501,520.50 


504,532.50 
525,001.80 
579,748.45 
600,266.99 
655,199.63 
697,773.06 
743,288.59 
816,482.31 
878,607.21 


On February 28 the books show amount due on stock subscriptions to be $514,610.70, 


being paid at the approximate rate of $40,000 per month. 


It is to your direct personal interest, to write for information regarding stock or land TODAY. 





Mail this coupon today. 
Please send me full information regarding your 


(check subject you are interested in, or leave clear for both) 


NAME 


CITY 





IMPORTANT 


LAND 
STOCK 





‘O. West-March 





Gibraltar 


ISAIAH MARTIN, President 


LOS ANGELES, 


142 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


- CAL. 
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heritage of Humming birds, hav- 
ing six species that nest within 
her borders as against one, the 
ruby-throated, found in the east. This 
eastern bird is not found in California, 
the nearest approach to it being the 
Anna—a_ resident species—which has 
a brilliant gorget and similar crown patch. 
In certain lights this gorget seems black, 
but as the bird turns his head you catch 
the flash of color which sometimes seems 
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which changes to blue and green in 
certain lights. 

Another common summer visitor is 
the Black-chinned Hummingbird—a 
bird having a small patch under the bill 
which is bordered by -a broad metallic 
purple band, this in turn being edged 
with white. The females of these species 
do not have the bright gorget except in 
the case of the Anna who has a very 
small patch of the red on throat. 

The most gorgeous of all the Humming 





Young Hummingbirds in nest. 


to be a beautiful rose-madder, at other 
times having more of the red in its coni- 
position. So much of the color is there, 
and so bright is it, that it is fairly daz- 
zling as the bird darts past. 

The Costa Humming bird, a much 
smaller summer visitant, is marked in 
the same way as the Anna in that it has 
the coloring on top of the head as well 
as gorget, these two species being the 
only Humming-birds in this country 
which have the brilliant coloring on 
the top of the head. In the case of the 
Costa it is a metallic amethyst violet, 





birds is a passing migrant, only, in 
the southern part of the State, but for 
the few weeks in which he is seen he is 
a delight to all beholders. This tiny 
bit of animated feathers, the Rufous 
Hummer, by name, has a gorget of bril- 
liant flame color, with green and orange 
lights. As he darts toward you his en- 
tire body seems ablaze; but when he 
rests near by you see that the upper part 
of his body is a reddish-brown with 
green tints on the crown, while his under 
parts are whitish. 

One thing of interest in regard to the 
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Hummingbird feeding 
Her Babies. 








nesting habits of these tiny birds is that 
the female does all the building, brood- 
ing, and feeding of the young, the male 
seeming to disappear during this time. 
But if the male shirks all paternal 
duties he is an enthusiastic lover, his 
courting maneuvers being spectacular 
and unique in the bird world. While 
these performances differ somewhat in 


the various species, they are equally 


interesting. In the case of the Anna 
the little male flies about twenty feet 
straight up into the air where he poises 
and sings his squeeky, rasping song—for 
this Hummer actually sings—repeating 
it two or three times, then ceasing and 
flying straight on up into the air until 
he becomes a tiny speck. Just as you 
fear he is lost you see him shooting down- 


The Black-Chinned 
Hummer. 





ward, dropping like a leaden bullet 
rather than a tiny bundle of feathers. 
As he nears the female, who has been 
watching this performance from’ some 
tree or shrub, he turns in a big semi- 
circle before her, producing, as he does so, 
a loud harsh sound which is thought to 
be made by the wings, not throat. After 
making the turn past his lady love the 
midget again flies up and sings, then 
again dashes off into space, and so this 
performance is carried on until the female, 
tired of watching, or in coquetry, flies 
away and the male gives chase. | 
once saw an unusual exhibition of a 
male Anna when he poised in air before 
a female, his tail spread, his whole body 
puffed out, while he sang like mad. 

This song of the Anna’s is something 
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Hummingbird on the 
Nest. 








of a joke as compared with real bird 
music as it sounds more like an insect 
than a bird, but it is of interest because 
no other Humming bird sings and be- 
sause this little singer seems so to enjoy 
his performance that the listener cannot 
but enter into his joy. 

In the case of the Black-chinned Hum- 
ming bird, the male gains the attention 
of the female by swinging back and forth 
before her like a pendulum, making a 
buzzing noise with his throat, while his 
gorget, as well as every feather, is spread 
to make him look his best. Having 


thus exhibited his beauty he darts away 
through the air in a long swinging mo- 
tion not unlike a figure eight, making a 
loud whistling as he passes before the 


admiring female. I have sometimes 
heard this peculiar note and known that 
the courting dance was being performed 
when I could not find the little actor. 

The Costa Hummer poises in air 
before his lady-love and darts back and 
forth at right angles to the pendulum 
swinging of the Black-chinned, his tail 
spread, gorget extended, and _ whole 
body flattened, while he gives a two- 
toned droning noise; now loud as he 
approaches; now soft as he recedes. 
The female turns her head from side to 
side then darts away and the little lover 
follows. 

The feeding customs of these tiny 
birds seem, to the human beholder to 
be perilous undertakings. You hold 








Anna- Hummingbird, who 
built Her Nest on 
Two Peaches. | 
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your breath as the dainty mother inserts 
her needle-like bill in the nestling’s mouth 
and buries it, up to the hilt, in the nest- 
ling’s body. Not satisfied with this 
seemingly inhumane treatment the 
mother begins jabbing up and down with 
that dangerous weapon, her bill, and you 
expect to see it emerge on the other 
side of the nest. But to your amaze- 
ment the nestling seems to enjoy it, 
holding on with such tenacity that often 
it is with difficulty that the mother 
pulls her bill from the mouth of one 
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nestling and offers it to the other one. 

There is not time in this short article 
for a description of the uncanny ap- 
pearance of the newly-hatched Hum- 
ming bird, or an account of the devel- 
opment of the same bug-like nestling 
into the finished product as most people 
know it—theimmaculate grown bird. 
But take my assurance that there is a 
surprise in store for the individual 
who finds a Humming bird’s nest con- 
taining newly hatched young. 
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My Portion. 


By Annette Allen 


Only a little plot 
In a valley deep and wide, 


But I murmur not 


It is here the sunbeams bide. 


And the sky is blue, 

And the fields I plow grow green, 
And my heart beats true 

To the love of the great unseen. 


Toil the portion I own, 


Deep the furrows 


I must turn, 


Ere the seed be sown, 
But the worth of life I learn. 


Only a little plot 


Labor laden, 
It is mine 


yet peace | keep; 
this spot, 
And here, freedom of soul I reap! 
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The POINTING PENCIL 





By Martha Martin Newkirk 











LOOKING BACKWARD 
A Moving Picture Show 


HE MOVING PICTURE SHOW 
is but the palpable expression of 
the working of Memory. For 
the mental flight is far more rapid 
and perfect than any production on can- 
vas. And history is but Memory com- 
mitted to paper for preservation. 
KKKKKKK 

When, on the Fourth of March, the 
Nation hailed its new Chief, it could not 
fail to turn its mental vision over the 
124 years since the Inauguration of our 
first President. Washington was the 
only choice of the whole country. Every 
other Chief Magistrate has only outstrip- 
ped another in the race for position. 

Adams won over Jefferson by a hair’s 
breadth—only two electoral votes. Jef- 
ferson and Burr ran neck and neck, so 
that the House of Representatives had 
to decide, making Jefferson President 
and Burr Vice-President. James Madi- 
son (1809-1817) came in with a rousing 
majority. James Monroe was almost 
unanimously elected. If the pictures 
could pause an instant we should point 
to two far-reaching State papers brought 
forth in Monroe’s time—the ‘“Mis- 
souri Compromise” and the ‘Monroe 
Doctrine.” 

At the next National upheaval the 
Republican Party changed its name to 
Democrat, and the Whig Party came 
into existence. John Quincy Adams’ 
running mate was Henry Clay on the 
Whig ticket and two political athletes 
of their day, Andrew Jackson and John 
C. Calhoun, represented the Democrats. 
No one of the four obtained a majority, 
so the House again elected, the choice 
falling on Adams. Next Andrew Jack- 
son won out over Adams in 1824. Mar- 
tin Van Buren came in ahead of General 
Wm. Henry Harrison, and was the eighth 








President. But Harrison beat him in 
the second round, and came to the Presi- 
dent’s chair in 1841. 

James K. Polk raced Henry Clay and 
barely crossed the line ahead of that 
powerful speaker, 1844. Three abreast, 
the next candidates ran. The Whigs 
backed General Taylor; the Democrats 
Lewis Cass; and the Free-soilers, Martin 
Van Buren. The Army candidate won, 
and Taylor was inaugurated in 1849. 
He was followed by Franklin Pierce 
Democrat—whose opponent was General 
Scott—of the Whigs. 

When four years had passed the Whig 
Party was out of existence, and a new 
Republican Party brought out John C. 
Fremont against the Democratic nomi- 
nee, James Buchanan. The latter was 
the fifteenth President. We are coming 
now to our own times, where actual 
memory runs far away from written 
records. 

Following the next political contest 
we meet the terrible Civil War. Ws 
‘cannot but note the colossai Lincoln tower- 
ing, like a giant sequoia, far above his con- 
temporaries. After him Johnson, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Harrison, all Republi- 


eans, Grover Cleveland, Democrat 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft—and the 
Past folds back the leaf and shows 


new page with only a name at the top 
Although I cast my first presidential 
ballot for a candidate who lost, yet | 
am ready to acquiesce in the majority’s 
choice. 


In Woodrow Wilson we have en 
bodied the present day American. By 
ancestry, through the ‘Melting Pot 


by experience, a college man, an edu 
cator, a monarch in his control of t! 
great University at Princeton; a Govern- 
or, with a clean record. So I am read 
to fall in line while the band plays “Hail 
to the Chief.” 
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But the ‘movies’ of Memory start 
again. What a long road we have 
traveled since Washington’s day! Then 
our Nation’s Capitol at Washington, 
D. C. had not been conceived. Con- 
gress had moved about, had held ses- 
sions in Philadelphia, Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Annapolis and New York. On 
the old balcony of Federal Hall in New 
York the first President was inaugurated. 
This sounds simple and easy. But 
think of the heated discussions before 
and after; with no precedent, but sure 
of making one. Recall that the colo- 
nies had been under a monarch. They 
were accustomed to “My Lord,” and 
“His Highness.” They knew court 
usages, and equipage. So they wished 
to call the new ruler “His Highness, 
the President of the United States and 
Protector of our Liberties.”’ This actually 
was seriously considered by the Senate 
Committee. Conferences had been held, 
reports made; time for eight days taken 
for supreme questions of title and form 
of address. Meantime, Washington, 
was troubled over the etiquette of his 
position. Always methodical, he drew 
up a set of questions and submitted 
them to Hamilton and Adams. 

“Should he associate with all or see 
none! Should he keep open house? 
Or would it be enough to give a feast on 
such great days as the Fourth of July, 
and the Fourth of March? Would one 
day in the week be sufficient to receive 
visits of compliment? What would be 
said if he were sometimes seen at quiet 
tea-parties?” Even clothes became a 
momentous consideration. Washington 
wisely decided to show his spirit by declin- 
ing to use Great Britain’s manufactures. 
So he was inaugurated in “dark brown 
cloth of American make, with a steel 
hilted sword, and with his hair drawn 
back and powdered in the fashion of 
his time.” At his wife’s “levees” he 
wore black velvet. No doubt he was a 
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stately and picturesque figure, in his 
knee breeches, with ruffles in his sleeves, 
and large gold or silver buckles on his 
shoes. 

One generation longs for a precedent, 
a trail, a road—some path to go by. 
A later generation trying to blaze a 
new trail to higher things, sneers at 
those ‘“‘who follow our footsteps, toe- 
mark on our tracks and camp tonight 
where we camped last night.”’ 

But precedents were not the only 
lack of the new government. There 
were no departments, no arrangements 
for the collection of revenue, or the 
management of the postal service. These 
had to be devised, discussed, fought out, 
and adopted. 

Let our moving pictures tell of har- 
nessed steam, of electricity, the tele- 
graph, telephone, ocean cables, and the 
“wireless.” Let them show transpor- 
tation from the ox team to the sixty 
horse power automobile, and the pala- 
tial private car. 

Then, the thirteen states were isolated, 
jealous colonies. Today the United 
States is one of the great controlling 
World Powers. When _ she speaks, 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, France 
and all the rest respectfully listen. 

Washington headed an infant Nation. 
Woodrow Wilson stands before a mighty 
people, as their chief leader. With a 
century and a quarter of national ex- 
perience behind him, there are yet new 
fields to conquer, new problems to solve. 
The civilized world has higher ideals 
of humanity. “Efficiency” is a late 
watch word. “Conservation” has 
become the “head of the corner.”” San- 
itation, Pure Food, and other matters 
vital to human life have been taken up 
as government problems. For govern- 
ment has become, or is endeavoring to 
become, as Wilson says “‘the instrument 
of humanity, of social betterment.” 
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Money alone seldom brings happiness. Real happiness is the 
result of right living, clean thinking and being constantly occupied 


with some honorable pursuit. - Hannes Traub. 











James Whitcomb Riley, the Beloved Hoosier Poet, whose last birthday 
was the occasion for a full week of celebration throughout 
Indiana, his native state. 


WEST is a little late in 
offering congratulations to the 
Hoosier Poet on the occasion 
of his last birthday. We might 

be inclined to think that our small 

voice is altogether unnecessary in the 


UT 


great symphony of laudation and thanks 
that a grateful nation has been offering 
to him. But remembering the lesson 
of Browning’s “Boy and the Angel’ 
where ‘“‘Creation’s chorus stopped”’ be- 
cause the weak, small human note of 
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“Me and -you”’ 

And the Morning Fair 

With the Dew Drops Tinkling everywhere 
The scent of cherry blossoms blown 
For us, in the roadway alone, 

Our capering shadows onward thrown, 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s. 


From Riley's Poems, copyright 
Used by special permission of publishers, the Bobbs-Merrill Company 


Theocrite was unheard, we presume, Riley. For every man who is blessed 
even at this late date to sing, in our with the power of song, who loves chil- 
own fashion, our little song of thanks- dren and God’s great out-of-doors and 
giving for the gift of James Whitcomb who can communicate that love to others, 
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wsiveed Lider | ty "Me 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine!—lIs this 
her present bere with me 

Or but a vain creation of 
a Lover’s Memory? 


From Riley’s Poems, copyright. . 
Used by special permission of publishers, the Bobbs-Merril Company. 


is himself a special gift of God to man. smell of new-mown hay, of the blossoms 

Riley has done more than any dozen of the Springtime, of the fruits of harvest- 
of the more pretentious poets to make time, and even of the newly-ploughed 
city men and women love the open. earth. He has taught them to love 
He has taught them to long for the also the rain which in the city, generally 
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means discomfort. His homely touches 
have kept many a man from becoming 
hard and cynical and his beautiful pic- 
tures of child-life have brought tears to 
many eyes and new longings for better 
living to thousands. 


He was born in Greenfield, Indiana, 
but I don’t mind that. I thank God 
that his parents had the foresight and 
love to have him born—that’s satisfac- 
tion enough for me, and that they put 
into his composition, or God did, that 
keen love for the out-of-doors, the 
simple, the human, that rich gift of 
observation, and equal blessing of ex- 
pression, so that he could see, feel, 
and fell. Great poets are admirable, 
but human poets like Riley are lovable. 
What wonder, then, that “Riley week” 
last year was an exciting time in all 
Indiana, and that the echoes have 
reached even as far as California. Nay, 
we felt them from the wireless as they 
around the 


were winging their way 
world. We’re read “The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” and “Good Bye Jim,” and 


“Thoughts fer the Discuraged Farmer,”’ 
and all the rest of them, again and 
again, and have laughed until our sides 
ached at the hoaxing of the critics with 
“Leonainie.”” Who hasn’t enjoyed “And 
the Gobble-uns’ll git you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch Out!” 


and thrilled at “The Name of Old Glory?” 
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use? We can’t name 
all his poems that have penetrated 
under our skins. Suffice it to say that 
civilized men the world over have keenly 
and deeply felt the beautiful human 
touch of our beloved Riley. 

So Jim, here’s a hearty hand-clasp 
from flowery and sunshiny California 
a bit touched by the frost this winter, 
but warm-hearted as ever—and may we 
soon meet at the Old Swimmin’ Hole. 
Good bye, Jim, take care of yourself and 
watch out that the angels don’t get 
you tog,soon. We want you here as 
long as you'll stay. Hoax us again, 
joke us again, humanize us some more, 
sing us into a bigger and more helpful 
manhood and we’ll engage in the battle 
of life better, face the defeats with re- 
newed courage, accept the victories 
with less conceit and complacency, be 
kinder to our children, bitter to 
our successful competitors, less vindic- 
tive and revengeful towards our enemies, 
more lovable to our friends, more ten- 
der to our families, more loyal to our 
consciences, more patriotic to our cities 
and our country, more child-like and 
true-hearted in our relationship to God. 

And when, finally, we come to walk 
in the Valley of the Shadow we'll enter 
it more fearless and unafraid because 
of your songs—songs that have taught 
us that God is good, Nature is kind and 
that all Nature processes dealing with 
mankind are kind and good because 
God is behind them. 


But what’s the 


less 
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“Oh, But to Sing!” 


By Jo. 


Hariman. 


Loosen. Oh God, my captive chords of song 

That I may sing. sweeter than strain of lute, 
The deep dream-music that pulses thru my,veins 
Returning to my heart in silence mute! 


Uy wondrous tones impotent prisoners are 
Struggling ’gainst Fate like some wild caged thing 
While from my soul goes forth the prayer alway: 


Ob give me power my melodies to sing! 




















A TRAMPING TRIP TO 
% YOSEMITE VALLEY & 


By Robert E. Jobnston 








OSEMITE VALLEY! That name 
is known all round the earth. 
The Valley is the Mecca of nu- 
merous tourists from the Old World, 
and every American is proud of the fact 
that the Yosemite Valley is located in 





a trip to Yosemite Valley for fifteen years 
before the opportune chance came to 
put it into actual practice. When it 
came we were ready to go. 

It was exactly six o’clock in the evening 
of July 3rd that the sternwheel steamer 





BRIDAL VEIL FALLS, 
his own country. The place is ex- 
ploited twelve months in the year by 
both the big transcontinental railroads 
that have lines traversing that part of 
California. Hence it is not strange that 
we had been planning and yearning for 


YOSEMITE 





CAL. 


VALLEY, 


J. D. Peters left the dwarf at San Fran- 
cisco and backed out into the bay with 
Carl Jones and the writer on board bound 
for the Yosemite. The boat headed 
for the mouth of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers far to the northeast. 











NEVADA FALLS,, YOSEMITE_VALLEY, CALIF. 


In a goodly crowd of other travelers we 
stood on the deck enjoying a_ bracing 


breeze blowing directly through the 
Golden Gate. 

A fine panoramic view of the upper 
part of San Francisco bay and its en- 
virons I the eyes of the 


moved before 
passengers as the boat sped along. 


Yerba Buena island was the first notable 
landmark to slip to the rear; then Berke- 
ley on its beautiful slope, and Richmond 
with its brown hills undulating gently 
downward to the water’s edge. On 
the left-hand side could be seen the rock 
of Alcatraz where the government keeps 
its military prisoners, the Angel island 
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government quarantine station, and the 
coaling depot for war vessels at Califor- 
nia City. 

Our first stop was at Crockett, where 
we left a small portion of our cargo and 
took on about one hundred fifty sacks 
of sugar. One of the Negro deck hands 
distinguished himself here by his remark- 
able agility in handl ng a truck either 
empty or loaded. He both amused the 
passengers by his rhythmic movements 
and convinced them that he thoroughly 
understood his business. 

Just as daylight died away we came 
opposite Mare Island and Vallejo. The 
battleship Kentucky was anchored in 
close proximity, all aglow with electric 
lights, for here is located one of the 
government’s great Pacific coast plants 
for building and repairing ships for the 
navy. 

We were through Carquinez straits 
and well into the river channel when 
[ stretched myself on my inviting berth 
and passed into dreamland while the 
strains of the piano in the main cabin 
were accompnying the vocal efforts of 
a mixed quartet singing “The Gay 
Cavalier,” “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold” and other popular melodies. 

The spires and steeples of Stockton, 
California, were looming up in the east 
when the morning of Independence Day 
came. We found ourselves nearing the 
end of our journey up the crooked San 
Joaquin river. Curiously enough just 
as the courthouse clock hands touched 
the six o’clock mark our boat touched 
the city wharf and we went ashore in 
the San Joaquin county capital. We 
had been exactly twelve hours on the 
boat. 

Already the small boys and girls were 


popping firecrackers and the streets 
were abundantly decorated with the 
patriotic colors. Later Stockton had 


its parade in honor of the day, most of 
the vehicles being gaily decorated auto- 
mobiles. 

Before two o’clock our train left Stock- 
ton bound for Chinese station in the 
foothills. Anyone who has made a 
trip through the San Joaquin Valley 
in July, and especially on the Fourth of 
July, which has the reputation of being 
the hottest day of the month, knows well 
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the nature of our experience for the next 
three hours or more. 


Dust and Heat! 

H-e-a-t a-n-d D-u-s-t! W-h-e-w! 

It’s pretty hard to describe it any 
better than that. But as the train 


curved through fields and orchards and 
pastures we could see some of the farmers 
harvesting their crops of grain with 
ponderous machines drawn by droves 
of mules or horses, or gathering the quick- 
ly ripening apricots for the canneries. 

The Sierra Railroad Company’s train 
made good time and before five o’clock 
we swung off at Chinese, the station a 
mile and a half from Chinese Camp, an 
old mining headquarters. One other 
passenger got off here also and as soon 
as he touched the ground an acquaintance 
called out to him: 

“You’re going to hike it in, are you? 
Well, so long, old man, and good luck.” 

I called to the stranger as he was 
starting off and asked him where he was 


going. “To Yosemite Valley, and | 

expect to cover thirteen miles this even- 

ing.” ; 
The young man was appropriately 


equipped for such a journey. He was 
dressed in khaki and carried only a 
change of underwear at his back, a small 
canteen of water at one side, and a ko- 
dak at the other. He fixed Monday 
evening, forty-eight hours ahead, as his 
time of arrival at the Yosemite, sixty 
miles over the mountains, and away he 
went. 

Carl and I wished we could dispose of 
this Yosemite problem as easily, but we 
had a roll of blankets and sixty or more 
pounds of provisions to take with us. 
The stage driver to Groveland was ap- 
pealed to. He would take us for $2.50 
each as far as Groveland, but there we 
would have to stop over the following 
Tuesday. So that offer was turned 
down. 

The mail carrier between the station 
and Chinese Camp told us of an acquain- 
tance at the latter place who had a horse 
accustomed to packing into the moun- 
tains. We left at once for Chinese 
Camp, where we found Mrs. James 
Moore whose husband, an engineer in 
a near-by gold mine, owned the horse 
mentioned. Mrs. Moore and her three 
boys were busy putting the finishing 














SENTINEL ROCKS, 
touches on a lot of Fourth of July ice 
cream, but she cheerfully gave all needed 
information about the horse. The 
animal was bargained for and by six 
o’clock we were on our way again, Carl 
leading Joe, the old gray horse, and I 
bringing up the rear to see that no part 
of the horse’s pack fell off. For neither 
of us was an expert at handling a pack 
saddle and we had a suspicion that 
something useful might jog loose. 

Our tramp that evening took us up 
and down through the brown foothills 
and across to a branch of the Tuolumne 
river, where the big Eagle-Shawmut 
gold ore stampmill and cyanide plant 
are located, then on down this to Jack- 
sonville on the main river. Beyond 
Jacksonville about a mile we stopped 
right on the bank of the rippling river 
and made our first camp. Spreading 
our blankets on a slight slope we lay down 
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to rest with our eyes turned toward the 
North Star. There was not a cloud in 
the heavens, the air was balmy, the 
stillness of the night fell and sweet sleep 
dropped upon us without any effort what- 
ever. 

Broad daylight found us stirring. It 
also discovered to us the one unsatis- 
factory feature of our camping ground, 
for the ants had found our provision 
basket in the night and had attacked it 
voraciously. Getting rid of these ants 
delayed breakfast for a while, but this 
only gave an extra edge to our appetites. 
I have often noticed that a cup of coffee 
is nowehere more appreciated than at 
a morning campfire. It is nectar, if 
anywhere. This Tuolumne river water 
made the choicest kind of coffee. 

Breakfast over the the horse saddled, 
away we went with the sun already get- 
ting warm. 
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At the foot of the long and steep grade 
called Priest’s hill, which is the hardest 
grade to climb into the Valley, the home 
of Joe Ferretti was reached. Joe came 
out and greeted us by asking in his 
native language if we could speak Ital- 
ian or German. A shake of the head 
for the first, and ‘‘Nur ein venich Deutsch 
sprechen,” brought a broad smile to 
the wrinkled, sunbrowned features, and 
an immediate invitation to take a drink 
of champagne wine of his own manu- 
facture. 

Quite an acquaintance was _ started 
on the spot. Joe is seventy-four years 
old. He came from Italy to New York 
when but seventeen, but soon made his 
way to California. He is quite a lin- 
guist, being able to talk in English, 
Italian, German, Spanish and French, 
and understanding some Indian and 
Chinese. He told us that his wife had 
left him. When I made up a doleful 
face in sympathy at this Joe laughingly 
added, “but she’s coming home again 
next week; she’s making a visit up in 
Calaveras county.” 

When Joe took up his abode on the 
Tuolumne he built a shrine on the 
public road opposite his house, something 
after the style followed in many countries 
of the Old World. Below the niche for 
the figure he put in a water faucet for 
the free use of the passing travelers. 
But the niche is empty; it has always 
been empty. It was intended for a 
small figure of St. Joseph, his patron 
saint, but he changed his mind. Ex- 
plaining this he said: “That’s a very 
common thing in the old country. 
The people pass, and as they drink they 
give thanks; say a prayer, so. But here 
in this country many of the travelers 
would make fun of the image. Besides 
I’m boss in here in my house; I’m not 
boss out there in the road; so I let it 
alone.” 

After leaving Ferretti’s there was an 
exceedingly long, hard climb up the 
Priest hill; ever up, mostly in the hot 
sun; always in the dust and over rocks 
both large and small. 

Half way up this grade we met a 
college student coming back from the 
Yosemite on his bicycle. Going in 
by way of Merced and the famous 
Wawona road his cylometer showed that 
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he had already ridden 742 miles. Both 
he and his wheel had the appearance of 
having made a hard trip. 

After a wearying tramp of over two 
hours we reached Priest’s store, where 
a pint of cool, refreshing milk helped to 
banish all disturbing thoughts of what 
we had just passed through. 

A few miles onward and we came to 
Big Oak Flat, a small village around an 
old gold mine that is still in action. 
This mine has been active ever since the 
days of Bret Harte. From the time we 
came to Chinese Camp we had been 
passing through country over which 
Harte had tramped before the days 
when he became famous as the author 
of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” We 
had even looked around occasionally 
to discover another Phyllis or Jack 
Hamlin among the people we met. And 
the night before at our camp on the 
Tuolumne river it was quite apropos 
to quote the first stanza of Harte’s best 
poem: 


“Above the pines the moon was slowly 
drifting, 

The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 

Their minarets of snow.” 

At this small mining camp we rested 
three or four hours, for it was in the 
middle of the day and the sun was push- 
ing the bulb in the thermometer up close 
to the one hundred mark in the shade. 
And here we found another Yosemite- 
bound camping party resting. The party 
was composed of five men from San 
Francisco, with a two-horse team and 
covered wagon. They had a banner 
“Emergency Camp’’—on the _ side 
of the wagon, and a plain warning- 

“NO DRINKS SERVED EXCEPT 
DURING MEALS” 
tacked on the rear endgate. 

Big Oak Flat was quiet that day even 
around the saloons where most of the 
men spent the hours smoking, lazily 
lounging, and exchanging the scant 
political and social gossip of the com- 
munity. Some of the young men started 
a game of baseball; but after seven fouls 
on each side, two tallies, and one really 
good strike the pitcher got warm, the 
catcher weary, and the rest of the 
players disinterested, forcing an adjour- 
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ment to the shade. There had been 
a real Fourth of July celebration the 
day before, with all the accompanying 
parade, speech making from the grand 
stand, lemonade and ice cream at booths 
made of newly-cut pine trees, and a 
grand ball at night; so there was natur- 
ally a lack of enthusiasm after eighteen 
hours of such strenuous patriotism. 

In the middle of the afternoon we 
repacked our horse and pushed ahead 
to Groveland, another small settlement 
around a post-office, hotel, saloon and 
store, and the terminus of the stage line 
that starts at Chinese Station. We 
stopped only long enough to buy a few 
eggs in case of future difficulties in re- 
plenishing our supplies. 

Several miles ahead we found a con- 
venient creek, with plenty of shade and 
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good water, and here we concluded to 


stop for the night. By the time our camp 
fire was going for the evening meal two 
other parties, making twelve persons in 
all, had pitched their tents also, the last 
to come being the Baker family from 
Oakland. We enjoyed a sound and 
refreshing sleep that night under a great 
pine tree, and were ready next morning 
for another hard day’s journeying. 
Leaving little Ruth Baker and her 
dog “Shorty” playing in the glade by 
the creek (for the family had decided 
to spend another day there) we took 
up our journey, not stopping except for 
a few minutes at a time until we reached 
the Hamilton ranch, a station where the 
stage driver changes teams. A mile 
and a half before reaching Hamilton’s 
we were overtaken by Mr. Werner of 
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Oakland, on his way to his gold mine 
higher up in the mountains. He drove 
in his buggy to the Hamilton ranch. 
Here he put up his buggy, fed his horse 
and himself, rested about two hours, 
and then left for his mine on horseback 
for a month’s work, his dog “Pete” 
being his only other companion. He 
told us how he had put in a ten-stamp 
mill at his mine several years ago, 
costing three thousand dollars, and had 
made some money out of it until a moun- 
tain neighbor of his started a fire one 
day and allowed it to get beyond control, 
the result being a disastrous forest fire 
that burned down the Werner stamp mill 
as well as doing great damage to others. 
The government authorites wanted 
Werner to prosecute the fire setter in 
order to punish him for his criminal 
carelessness, but Mrs. Werner, with 
a woman’s finer feelings, said: ‘No; 
let it go; the poor fellow has a wife and 
children to support.” 

The midday refreshment season being 
over at the Hamilton place another 
start forward was made. Now we began 
to pass through fine timber—yellow pine, 
fir and cedar. At the Hardin ranch we 
came in close contact with a fresh forest 
fire. The government rangers from their 
camp near by had summoned all the 
men they could find and were making : 
desperate fight against the fire, which 
had been started, we were told, by some- 
one who tried to burn off a lot of under- 
growth in his way. It must have been 
hard work for those fire fighters, when we 
consider the steep mountain sides they 
had to clamber over, with the fierce 
heat of a midday sun beating down upon 
them, and the fierce heat of a raging, 
runaway fire all around them, the blind- 
ing, stifling smoke engulfing everything. 
In some places the fire had burned out 
to the very edge of the road; in other 
places great tall stumps of fallen pines of 
years agone were blazing from top to 
bottom, like monster torches used in a 
procession to the honor of the king 
of Brobdingnag or some other mythical 
personage. 

“On to Crocker’s” became the slogan 
for the rest of the afternoon, for that 
was where we wished to camp for the 
night. We passed over the height of 
landgbetween the Tuolumne river and 
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the tributaries of the Merced, and came ’ 
upon a great granite plateau covered 
with bowlders of immense size and 
sometimes of fantastic shape. Now the 
traveling was slightly down grade, and 
through magnificent vistas of tall pines 
and other evergreens we passed, enjoying 
every mile. Over such a road good 
time was made and by dusk Crocker’s 
welcome meadows’ were hailed with 
great satisfaction. Here we made our 
third camp and here we found many other 
outing parties, some going into the Val- 
ley and others going out. Everybody 
stops at Crocker’s. 

If you have a penchant for romance 
try camping in the mountains in summer 
time. Make your bed down on the 
ample bosom of Mother Earth (but 
choose a soft spot, or, better still, scrape 
up a lot of pine needles ) and sleep under 
the canopy of heaven. That was a lovely 
July night and some of my fellow trav- 
elers rolled themselves up in their blan- 
kets and were soon sound asleep. But 
the romance of the time and place had 
a wakeful effect on me for a while. 

There I sat beside our camp fire of 
dry manzanita wood, a big lumber wagon 
at my back and several hungry horses 
munching their hay and barley near by. 
Away to the north stretched the steep 
wooded slopes of the mountains. On 
the east and west ran deep canyons, up 
one of which could occasionally be heard 
the echoing cry of a lonely wildcat. 
Just enough air was stirring to make a 
gentle sighing through the pine tree 
tops. The moon, in her first quarter, 
was doing her best to illumine the whole 
earth; while the unchangeable stars, 
quiet and serene in their immensity of 
distance, lent a finishing grandeur to 
the scene. 

As if spellbound I sat there and drank 
in the beauty of the surroundings until 
the fire burned low and the moon had 
floated down toward the western shore. 
Then I lay down with a sack of barley 
for a pillow and the sky for a roof and 
slept as sweetly and soundly as anyone 
ever did in the most costly bed in the 
finest residence on earth. 

Next morning was cool but perfectly 
cloudless and we made an early start 
after a refreshing breakfast of bread and 
coffee, bacon and eggs. 














There was plenty of uphill grade again, 
but the trees were taller, hence the road 
was more shaded than on lower levels. 


This forenoon the first sequoias were 
reached and the striking appearance 


and huge size of these mammoth trees 
noted and admired. We visited the 
“Dead Giant.” It is the burned stump of 
an immense sequoia through which a 
twelve-foot roadway has been cut with 
almost infinite labor. That tree when 
at its full vigor must have been at least 
a hundred feet in circumference at the 
ground, as in its present condition it is 
nearly thirty feet in diameter. 

From my early years I have always 
been a lover of trees. In the towering 
forests of Ontario when a small boy I 
used to wander in delight among the 
oaks, elms and butternuts; later I studied 
the more varied flora of Missouri, admired 
the beautiful Wisconsin sugar maples 
around Milwaukee, and drove in admira- 
tion among the tall pines and splendid 
beeches of Michigan. But the grand 
mountain forests of California surpass 
them all. Hence this portion of our 
trip was most enjoyable for on all sides 
grew splendid specimens of forest trees 
found at that altitude—about five 
thousand feet. They were good to look 
at and fair to behold as their lofty tops 
towered toward the sky, the sun only 
occasionally reaching the ground through 
their thick foliage and the breezes making 
a sound as of distant roar that rose and 
fell in proportion to the power of the 
wind. 

Our nooning that day was taken right 
among a mass of great pines that towered 
nearly two hundred feet high by actual 
measurement. Here we found a feeble 
spring of water and the first real grazing 
for our horse. Just the place for a 
camp, we decided, and a long refreshing 
rest in the shade ensued. 

A short distance ahead we passed the 
government outposts where several 
soldiers are stationed to take an inven- 
tory of all the firearms carried by persons 
entering the Yosemite national park as 
well as their names and addresses. All 


guns are left here, for no hunting is 
allowed in the park and dogs are tabooed. 
This place is called Crane Flat, and in 
the flush mining days it boasted of quite 
Nothing 


a settlement. but several 
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empty dilapidated wooden houses 
remain. 

It was a steady advance through the 
forest now and a steady climb upward. 
In the middle of the afternoon an open 
meadow was sighted with a human habi- 
tation standing therein. Nearly oppo- 
site the house was an old signboard that 
announced to the passerby that milk, 
butter and eggs could be obtained here. 
With a keen hungering for both eggs and 
milk Carl invaded the house. Two 
men (cow-punchers they called them- 
selves) occupied it. One of them said 
he hadn’t tasted an egg for two months. 
The older man was sorry he had neither 
and, when his attention was called to 
the sign, vowed he had never noticed 


those words before although he had 
lived there for months. But he was 
accommodating enough to hurry off 


to a spring for a bucket of fresh, cold 
water for the benefit of his visitors. 

This place is called Gin Flat. The 
snow piles up tremendously here in 
winter for the altitude is slightly over 
seven thousand feet. We were shown 
a place on the tiptop of the cabin where 
a party, very early in the season, had 
driven a team across the cabin roof, all 
covered up in snow, as they were break- 
ing the road into the Yosemite. 

But Tamarack Flat was the objective 
point for that evening, so we hurried 
along an easy grade compared with what 
we had passed over. Suddenly a moun- 
tain meadow came into sight and at its 
lower end was Tamarack Flat with its 
deserted cabin and snow-crushed barn, 


but also its sparkling trout stream, 
abundant pasturage, and good camping 
ground generally. Here our fourth 


night out was spent. 

While I staked out Joe for the night 
and started a fine camp fire Carl tried 
his hand at trout fishing. As soon as 
our Emergency camp friends arrived 
they also joined in the sport. There 
were fine trout in the stream. The 
speckled beauties could easily be seen, 
but for some reason they refused to be 
caught. 

That night was the coldest on the 
trip. By dim dawn next morning our 
blankets were wet with dew and the 
temperature was down close to the frost 
point. As soon as I could see to gather 
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up sticks a camp fire was started and it 
proved to be an attraction that morning 
sure enough. This was followed by an 
early breakfast, equally attractive and 
equally appreciated, although fresh 
trout was not on the bill of fare. 

Up and away on the last section of 
journey. The morning air was bracing, 
the scenery growing grander, and the 
forests and mountain canyons opening 
up new vistas at each turn of the road. 
The drinking places (natural ones) 
became more plentiful, and the wild 
flowers and grass grew fresher and more 
abundant. The crossing at Cascade 
creek was a typical mountain scene—the 
waters below the bridge churning and 
swirling into foam, making a roar that 
drowned all other noises of the forest. 
This creek is a tributary of the Merced 
river, and it was a notification of the 


‘ proximity of the Merced and the To- 
semite Valley which it drains. 
A few more ins and outs around the 


peak 


mountain and all at once the 
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valley of the Merced river opened before 
us. It put us on the gui vive. But 
even this sight did not prepare us wholly 
for what was just ahead. We gazed 
admiringly at the deep valley as the 
road brought us to each fresh turn. Then 
with a thrilling suddenness that was 
unique in our experience we came to 
“First Inspiration Point” and the whole 
lower end of the great Yosemite Valley, 
world famous and well nigh indescribable, 
lay spread before us, over a thousand 
feet below where we stood. Entranced 
we remained there for some time watch- 


ing the Bridal Veil Falls, Cathedral 
Rocks, and El Capitan especially, as 


the most salient points in the wonderful 
spectacle. 

We were in full view of the object of 
our long camping trip, but it took us 
about two hours more to wind down the 
rough and dusty road to the floor of 
the Valley and select a lovely camping 
spot in this natural wonder of the world. 
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The Interference. 
By Jobn Martin Newkirk 
(Author of “Wild Clover’’ ) 


We have cheered the man who made the run, 
We have cheered him loud and strong. 


Now cheer for the men w 
That he might run along. 


tho blocked their men 


PP bows 


So here’s to the fellow that interferes, 
Ob, cheer him clear and long. 


The crowd sees only the man who runs; 
They don’t see the tackles fall. 

They only see the spectacular part 
That’s why they cheer and call. 

But we know it’s as hard to block your man 
As it is to run with the ball. 


One man makes the run; he gets the praise, 


Now cheer the others, we 


say. 


The quarter and ends, the guards and backs, 
Who helped to clear the way. 
Three cheers for the players that interefere, 


They're the men who made the play. 
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By George Gautier 








ORTSMEN coming to Southern 
California invariably fish in the 
Catalina waters entirely without 
ever a thought of trying the coast 
waters and lagoons for the excellent sport 
which lies waiting for them. I have 
found lagoons, particularly the torpid 
Alamitos Bay, to afford so vast oppor- 
tunities for pleasure and skill to be had 
from shark fishing that I do not hesi- 
tate to say that lagoon fishing will be 
found preferable in many ways to out- 
side fishing, especially if one is looking 
for good sport with sharks. 

The little resort of Alamitos Bay squats 
on the gray sands of a frail reef. Low, 
insecure, and squalid as the reef appears, 
it serves as an effective barrier between 
the turquoise rollers of the Pacific 
and one of the bluest and calmest sand 
rimmed lagoons on the California coast. 
The lagoon is from one tenth to one 
sixth of a mile wide. It lies along the 
coast for a distance of a mile then turns 
inland at right angles and spreads out 
into vast’ marsh lands. 

The inlet is a narrow channel having 
for its western shore the extremity of 
the sand spit and for its eastern shore 
low cliffs of a small hillock. With a 
high wind and a running tide the inlet 





becomes the haunt of leaping white- 
crested #seas which make navigation 


in and*out with small craft impossible. 
At early morning when the tides are 
sluggish it is even then imprudent to 
attempt to get to sea through the chan- 
nel. 

Almost tropical in its blueness and 
tranquility, the lagoon becomes at once 
veritably ultra-tropical in the great 
number of sharks which infest it. You 
may catch a half dozen different species 
before you land two of any one specie. 
The so-called oil shark is the most abun- 
dant, and by far affords the best sport. 
Leopard, shovel nose, and angel sharks 





are quite common, but their extreme 
sluggishness and small size inspire little 
enthusiasm, to the angler. Occasionally 
a man eating brother strays into the 
lagoon and lashes the water with startling 
rapidity in gleeful pursuit of terrified 
prey. The man eater, however, makes 
his visits few and far between. 

Of an early morning, just as the off 
shore breeze begins to dimple the water, 
a hundred fins like tiny black sails rise 
above the surface and cut curious figures 
on the quiet water at every speed. As 
soon as the ripples begin to run percep- 
tibly these piratical sails disappear. 
The shark then either seeks the open 
sea or idles on the sandy bottom beneath 
the green depths of the lagoon. There 
he remains until lured away late in the 
afternoon by a school of silvery smelt 
which arouses his appetite and urges 
him to activity. I have found the 
shark to afford the most sport a couple 
hours before sundown. He is particu- 
larly audacious at this time. Perhaps 
his hunger makes him so, but it is cer- 
tain that then he puts up the best fight. 
At any rate, this hour, aside from war- 
ranting the most success, will be found 
the most comfortable to try for them. 
The sun of an evening is low at that 
hour, and not apt to inflict piquant heat. 
For the sport of it, I have, along towards 
sundown, repeatedly lured sharks so 
far out of water that their noses furrowed 
dry sand by simply drawing a small 
fish before them just fast enough to 
prevent them from seizing it. If one 
is looking for excellent sport and good 
practice with a little thrill thrown in, 
he would do well to try for the brutes 
with light tackle. To amateur fisher- 
men, particularly club members, this 
sport must appeal, as the practice gained 
by handling sharks is valuable or those 
who care to try for button fish. The 
advantage the beginner gets by fishing 
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in the lagoon is that sharks seldom exceed 
two hundred pounds in weight, while 
in the open ocean their weight has prac- 
tically no limit. 

The gently rising beach which fringes 
the Bay also adds reason why the begin- 
ner should prefer the inside waters when 
using light tackle. Once a fish is hooked 
the angler has every possible advantage 
in the freedom of exercising his skill. 
He need not fear the dangers and incon- 
veniences of the pier or boat, nor need 
the question of gaffing cause him undue 
anxiety. His only care need be for the 
conservation of his tackle and to properly 
exercise skill. With proper manage- 
ment and a certain degree of dexterity 
a nine ounce rod and nine strand line 
will give the angler a reasonable amount 
of pleasure with plenty leeway for him 
to exhibit skill. 

There is no reason under the sun why 
the careful angler should fail to land a 
hundred or two hundred pounder within 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The shark’s 
best fight is put up within the first fifteen 
minutes after he has been hooked. If 
handled rightly, the angler will find that 
the successful battle is but the result of 
an easily learned science and right tackle 
which beaches the shark as so much of 
a log. A one-piece split bamboo rod 
joined ‘to a separate handle is preferable 
for all heavy fishing. Jointed rods lose 
their strength rapidly and become crooked 
and weak at the joints. Large guides, 
preferably agate, with aperture at least 
three eighths of an inch wide are a neces- 
sity. Small guides cut or foul the line. 
A small handle above the reel seat will 
be found indispensable. It will also 
be found of some advantage to have the 
handle itself exceed not more than ten 
inches in length. A large dependable 
reel of staunch character goes a long way 
towards successful shark fishing. The 
reel should be a quadruple multiplier 
with detachable handle, if possible. Auto- 
matic drag and click should not be ap- 
plied when a fish is hooked; they should 
be released. ‘They have no restraining 
power and, if employed, will soon wear 
out. At best they are but a nuisance 
which cause the reel to work heavily 
and sound like a rattletrap. A tough 
strip of leather attached to the reel so 
that it can be pressed against the line 
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is the best brake. The hook, no matter 
its size or strength, will be worthless 
unless attached to a wire leader at least 
six feet long. A swivel fastening the 
leader to the line will cut down tackle 
expenses. Sinkers may or may not be 
used. The better way is to have no 
sinker for the weight of the leader and 
bait are sufficiently heavy to permit 
successful casting. Any sort of fish 
goes for bait; sharks are not particular. 
The time which elapses between your 
cast and your first strike is variable. 
You may get a strike the moment the 
bait disappears beneath the surface, 
or you may wait five, ten, or fifteen 
minutes, or even longer. At all events 
you will soon come to a knowledge of what 
to expect. If you grow impatient do 
not plant your rod in the sand and fling 
pebbles at the wavelets for you will 
be invariably surprised to see your rod 
suddenly plunge mysteriously into the 
water. Assuming that your patience 
has met reward by way of a great strike, 
be sure that your care is to keep the tip 
of the rod pointed upwards, not towards 
the direction in which your game lies. 
Next, and as soon as possible, apply the 
thumb brake, as the shark never fails 
to make away with fifty yards of line 
before he sets his mind on other tactics. 
Slack should be reeled in as quickly as 
given. Of course this is not always 
possible, but an efforts should be made 
to keep the line always taut whether 
feeling in or letting out. This fatigues 
the game tremendously and also does 
much towards bringing the fight to a 
successful and quick termination. It 
is as important to keep the rod tip up- 
wards when reeling in as when the game 
is taking line out. Line never slack and 
rod tip ever upward are essential facts 
to remember. The idea is that your 
fish is given no rest and is kept worried. 
Moreover, the chances to lash his tail 
around the line are almost negative. 
Before you have hauled in many yards, 
the game will make another rush for 
liberty more determined and sudden than 
the first. For this you must be prepared. 
If your reel handle is indetachable, be 
dexterous with your fingers; that is 
get them out of the way before they are 
battered &Qnd bruised, and apply the 
thumb drag. Though the shark shows 
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determined and hard fight at first, he 
wil, after a few breaks, begin to wear 
out. He will then grow quite submissive, 
and, if coaxed rightly, will meekly await 
the gaff, if not, he may forthwith escape. 
No trouble need be experienced in beach- 
ing the game. The fisherman, however, 
must be careful when he is about to gaff 
the fish. The shark, and any fish for 
that matter, will employ his last whit 
of strength to escape at that critical 
moment. Unless the angler is ever on 
his guard, a serious catastrophe may 
occur at this final stage. It is best to 
drown the brute as much as possible 
before trying to gaff him. 

Gaffing the game is of no particular 
difficulty. The beginner, however, will 
find himself awkward at first, and, unless 
he exercise caution, he will be likely to 
meet with disaster. Now, as during the 
thickest of the fight it is above all im- 
portant to keep the rod tip upwards and 
the line taut. If not gaffed inside the 
mouth or in the gills, the shark has a 
fair chance of never being gaffed, as 
his skin is tough and almost impenetrable. 
Gaffing to hit or miss is a bad policy. 
A sharp jab in the face enrages the shark 
quite enough to force him to lash the 
water furoiusly. Incidently he may lash 
his tail about the line, which, of course, 
means freedom for him. Await a favor- 
able opportunity before you attempt to 
use the gaff. The game will lie quietly 
after a strenuous battle, and as a rule, 
with mouth widely open. A _ quick, 
well directed thrust into the brute’s 
jaws and a sudden reverse pull will 
imbed the barb so firmly that one’s 
greatest difficulty will lie in employing 
one’s strength to drag the hundred or 
two hundred pounds of struggling weight 
ashore. 

Trying for sharks in the surf is much 
the same sport as inside fishing, save 
for the difference that breakers are of 
much assistance towards landing the 
game. Then, too, sharks run somewhat 
smaller in the surf. There is but one 
tide for surf fishing, and that is high 
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tide. Along in the Indian summer the 
most convenient tide and time are 
again in the late afternoon. Then the 
wind has fallen, and breakers are small 
and do not break until within fifteen or 
twenty yards of shore. At flood tide 
the water deepens quickly, thus permit- 
ting the larger fish to come very close 
to shore. ] have often seen sharks more 
thna six feet in length pursue small 
fish within great cresting breakers with 
always the same inevitable result. Car- 
ried in by the breakers, they take no 
bearings until stranded in retreating 
water. Then only after struggling over 
the sand on their bellies are they able 
to regain deep water. 

Considerable skill at casting is essen- 
tial for surf fishing. Unless the sinker 
lies beyond the breakers, the fisherman 
must constantly recast, as the breakers 
drag the line to his feet in a few minutes. 
One’s only look out must be for kelp. 
After a storm at sea many heavy sprays 
of kelp are cast along the beach. The 
fisherman who finds his hook caught 
on kelp generally breaks his line with 
the hope that it breaks near the hook 
rather than spend an hour attempting 
to drag the kelp ashore. It will also 
be found that a gaff is not needed, as 
the breakers will beach your “played 
out” game with no exertion on your 
part. Then, too, you can meet the 
breakers half way in the art of landing 
big fish by wading out and grasping 
your game by the tail and dragging it 
ashore. This method of landing sharks, 
however, is not advised as it is rather 
dangerous. Captured sharks, like cor- 
nered wolves, are vicious when the odds 
are against them. Otherwise, aside 
from such minor details, surf fishing for 
sharks is much the same as lagoon fish- 
ing. 

After considering the advantages and 
disadvantages of lagoon and surf from 
the shark fishing point of view, the former 
will undoubtedly afford a greater variety 
of sport and pleasure with ample leeway 
for exhibition of skill. 














NON-CONFORMITIES of GOD'S 
GREAT OUT-OF-DOORS x 


By George Wharton James 
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it is to reconcile many man- 
made standards to God’s great 
world of nature? For instance, 
the artists, the milliners, and the dress- 
makers tell us that certain colors do 
not harmonize; greens and blues do not 
“match,” and purples and violets clash 





with both of them. Yet lupines grow 
side by side with a score of shades of 








of such gorgeous and brilliant coloring as to shock all 













At the Lodge, Golden Gate Park—A mass of Fuchsias 
the “‘purists.” 

green, and the blue sky overarches all 
and harmonizes perfectly. One of the 
most exquisite sights I have ever seen 
is the palo-verde in bloom. It is a tree 


common on the deserts and elsewhere 
in this Great Southwest land. ‘Its 
“leaves” are much like pale-green 





AS it ever struck you how hard sticks, and the flowers are the richest 


purple the eye of man ever saw. The 
wistaria and bougainvillea are both 
plants that have flowers so rich and 


gorgeous as fairly to dazzle the eye. 
Yet they are both in ‘“‘execrable taste”’ 
according to millinery standards, or 
those of some artists. How I pity the 
mentality of those artificially educated 
men and women who can not realize 
that the Artist of nature is supreme, 
that they at best can be but mere copy- 
ists; that their highest art falls so far 
beneath the lowest of nature’s efforts 
that a child can see the difference. We 
have a patch of bougainvillea outside 
our kitchen window. It grows with 
great rapidity, and its purple flowers 













Just before the trees 
They afterward grew again to greater 
heighth, size and beauty. 


Eucalyptus Avenue, Oxnard, Cal. 
were cut down. 
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Arizona Gardens, Del Monte Grounds. 


On the grounds of the Hotel del Monte, Monterey, Cal., may be seen 





growing on the cactuses, some of the most beautiful flowers. 


are striking in their flaming gorgeousness; 
yet it is an ever-present delight to my 
eyes. I am not “educated’’—thank 
God—to see the inharmony and the in- 
congruity of its colors; its non-conformity 
to man’s standard not shock me 
in the slightest. 

At the Lodge in Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, is a mass of fuchsias of 
such gorgeous and_ brilliant coloring 
as to shock all the “purists”? with its 
non-conformity to their color standards. 
But scores of thousands of ‘‘unedu- 
cated’? men, women and children have 
gazed upon its glory and unconsciously 
lifted up their hearts in praise to God for 
its rich beauty. 

Two thousand years ago Christ called 
attention to the non-conformity of some 
of the things of nature with the standards 
of man, of course clearly expressing the 
idea, which we should never overlook 
that God is the controlling power of 
nature. He said: “He maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the 


does 


unjust.”” If the natural man in his 
unregenerate state had the control of 
things, he would completely reverse 


this process, or, at least, he would send 








rain and sunshine upon those who were 
his friends, and keep them from those 


who were his enemies. QO, to come into 
conformity with God’s way of nature! 
“Love your enemies, them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you.” 
Have you ever noticed how a tree will 
conform to this standard, which so many 
men regard as too high for them to at- 


bless 


tain to? Cut and maim a tree, hack 
and hew at its trunk, dismember it 
even, and leave it the least chance to 


grow. and how it will spring up again into 
life, giving shade and shelter to the one 
who chopped it, and _ protecting his 
precious baby as it sleeps in a hammock 
under its softly rustling leaves. 

On this page a double row of eucalyp- 
tus-trees is sliown. I secured this pic- 
ture just before the proprietor cut the 
trees down almost to the ground. It 
was a sad sight to see the ugly stumps 
where before had been these straight, 
shapely, and _ beautiful-foliaged trees. 
If they had had the power of speech, 
they would have cried out at the cruelty 
that had slain them, had destroyed their 
beauty, and had left nothing but their 





























ugly stumpage. Instead of that, they 
expend all their energy in 
growing afresh. Twenty shoots sprang 
out from the base of the tree, out of the 
very cuts that had cruel, 
and in less than two years’ time every 
one of those maimed trees had grown to 
greater height, size, and beauty than 
before, giving an added charm to the 
grounds of the man who had been so 
cruel to them. 

Do you see the non-conformity with 
man’s standard? Man would have 
sented the cruelty; he would have filled 
his heart with bitterness and hate. How 
different Nature’s standpoint, which is 
also the standpoint of grace. Only the 
man whose mind is renewed and changed 
into the likeness of Christ’s mind could 
do as these simple, natural, unconscious 
trees did. But they were and are man’s 
teachers, because, in their simpleness, 
naturalness, unconsciousness, they follow 
the direction of the God who created 
them. Better by far for man to follow 
this simple, natural, God-given leading 


began to 


seemed sv 


Laguna Del Rey, Del Monte 
» swan is so graceful in the water that man naturally expects it to be equally 





So in the air. 


than, in the arrogance of his pride, to 
make a new standard which is in direct 
non-conformity to Nature and Nature’s 
God. 
Santa Catalina Island is a beautiful 
“island of perpetual summer,” twenty 
miles out from the mainland = of 
Angeles County, in Southern California. 


Los 

















Sunfish—-In the placid waters of Santa Catalina the 
greatest fishes are caught, which one would naturally 
think would require the wildest surf to develop in. 
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The Colorade River 
its nourishment. 


Here, though in the Pacific Ocean, one 
van bathe daily in the water at Avalon, 
and never experience any of the rude 
dash and splash of the surf. What 
makes the non-conformity to the or- 
dinary seashore, where the surf and 
breakers dash with never-ceasing regu- 


larity? 
The most beautiful flowers I have 
ever seen are orchids which I have 


found in hidden retreats of forests scarcely 
known to white men, or upon the ugly, 
prickly, repulsive (to use people’s or- 
dinary descriptive words) cactuses of 
the desert. No words can describe 
the dainty yellowish creams, the rich, 
vivid, flaming crimsons, and all kinds 
of colors and shades between, which 
are found on these ugly and forbidding 
plants of the desert. Would man have 
placed them there? Would man have 
all the graces flower in the lives of the 
prettiest girls, the handsomest men. 
How Nature scorns his standards, or at 
least rebukes them! And thank God, 
thousands of men and women have found 
the joy of this non-conformity of “looks 
with acts.”” Some of the noblest deeds 
are performed by the homeliest-looking 
mortals. 

In the placid waters of Santa Cata- 
lina I have seen the fishermen draw 
forth the greatest fish,—fish that one 








Draining a country larger than many a European Kingdom, and sucking away from it all 





Red Sandstone Formation, Wyoming—On the Green 
River, seen from the tracks of the Union Pacific Railway, 
are a number of remarkable rock formations. 


would think would require the wildest 
surf to develop in. Herein is shown a 


sunfish, caught July 27, 1903, which 
weighed sixteen hundred pounds. I have 
seen sunfishes caught which weighed 


even more than this monster. 
One would naturally expect, accept- 
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The Palisades, Green River, Wyoming— W hen the surrounding rock was eroded, they resisted the eroding forces, 
and remained to give character and charm to an otherwise rather barren landscape. 


ing man’s general standards, that the 
swan would be one of the most graceful 
of birds when flying through the air; 
it is so easy, smooth, and graceful when 
on the water. When the accompanying 
illustration was made, I stood in perfect 
delight watching the calm dignity witb 
which these stately birds glided through 
the water of the Laguna del Rey, near 
the majestic Hotel del Monte in Calif- 
ornia; yet when, at another time, I saw 
one of these birds attempt to fly, I real- 
ized that the air is not their element. 
They are non-conformists to my stand- 
ard, which would make them as graceful 
on the wing as when floating on the water. 

I well remember how astounded I 
was to find the Colorado River draining 
a country larger than many a European 
kingdom, and sucking away from it all 
its nourishment, instead of giving life, 
as the other rivers do. The Colorado 
River is one of the strongest evidences 
of the non-conformity of nature. One 
cannot even expect all rivers to do the 
same. They do not conform to one 
another. God in his wisdom makes 
them diverse in purpose, as well as in 
appearance. I am wonderfully thank- 
ful for this fact. purposes can 
apparently be the most diverse, yet they 
are all His, and all mean the same thing. 
Men sometimes seem to have work to 
do of the most diverse, and even opposite 
character. Yet God in his wisdom is 
behind even the _ diversities. What 


God’s 





could seem to be more useless than the 
Colorado River, draining all the water 
from the great Arizona plateaus, as if 
it were a vampire sucking away the 
country’s life-blood? Yet it was this 
river that made the Colorado Desert, 
one portion of which—the Imperial 
Valley—is now watered by its flow, 
and in the short space of ten years has 
been transformed from desert to a 
county, imperial in fact as well as in 
name, with seven towns having a popu- 
lation of over thirty thousand, all living 
happily and prosperous where once the 
Gulf of California held sway. 

On the Green River, in Wyoming, 
seen from the tracks of the Union Paci- 
fic Railway, are a number of remark- 
able rock formations, which, by their 
majestic presence or grotesque shapes, 
dominate what would otherwise be 
rather monotonous landscapes. These 
are proofs of Nature’s non-conformities. 
The rock of which they are composed 
happened (does anything ever happen in 
nature without divine guidance?) to be 
harder than the material which sur- 
rounded them, so that when the sur- 
rounding rock was eroded, they resisted 
the eroding forces, and remain to give 
character and charm to an otherwise 
rather barren landscape. 

It is this non-conformity in men and 
women that gives to them the same pleas- 
ing and interesting individuality; hence 
opposition to all teachings and 


my 
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schools that seek to destroy it, and to 
reduce all persons to the same monoto- 
nous agreement and conformity. God in- 
tended us to be diverse; therefore he made 
many of us with what seems to be an 
obstinate and dogmatic streak that 
refuses to conform. It is merely the sign 
manual—when accompanied by due 
humility, due eagerness to know God and 
his truth, and due respect for the 
thoughts and opinions of others—of 
God’s own non-conformity to man’s 
standards. 

How glad and thankful I am that his 
gentle zephyrs blow alike upon the cheek 
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of the vile, debased drunkard and sen- 
sualist and upon that of the spotless 
child, upon the thief and the saint, upon 
the moral leper and the virgin,—not 
that there are debased men and women, 
thieves, and moral lepers: no! no! but 
that His grace and gifts, unlike the gifts 
of men, are free for all who will, the 
sinner who needs them most the more 
free, in order that all may become con- 
formed, even in the most diverse non- 
conformity, to one thing, the sole im- 
portant thing, namely, to his mind and 
likeness, even the mind and likeness of 
Christ Jesus. 
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California. 


By Olive G. Owen 


Over land and over sea; 


Over mountain, 


over plain, 


Speeds the message, glad and free: 
“California’s in the game!” 


In the game? Why, bless your soul, 
Not another state we know, 

Has so much tremendous power; 
Has so much of vim and “go!” 


Makes the whole world stop and stare; 
Sit up and take notice! See? 


Nineteen-Fifteen? 
With our bats off! 





WH ell be there 


Yes-stree! 
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ILLER IS DEAD. In a 
little cottage high up on the 
overlooking the Golden Gate, 
has passed to eternity the 


quaint 

hills 
there 
spirit 





of a very great man—a man who could 
interpret Nature, who loved God, and 
his fellowmen, the man whom Tenny- 


son called the America has 


produced. 


greatest poet 
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Getting off the car in Fruitvale, | 
started up the long ascent that leads to 
‘The Hights.“’ In half an hour I 
came to the gate of the home. 
1 was weak and dizzy, and paused a 
moment to recover before knocking at 
the door. My approach had been heard 
by the daughter, who met me at the 
front and motioned me to the 


poet’s 


door, 


paveere hee | a Page. 
BAP ene L 


Seonie Miller’s Home on The Hights, overlooking San Francisco Bay 


cottage, bending over 
brow, are the 
heart broken 


little 
silvered 
and the 


In that 
the massive, 
sorrowing widow, 
daughter, Juanita. 

Miller is dead. The world bewails 
his loss, but his poems will live forever. 


Just one year ago I was privileged 
to meet Mr. Miller, to grasp his hand 
and to talk with him. 





side door, which opened to the 
bed room. | walked around, as directed, 
and on reaching the open door, saw 
Mr. Miller reclining against a prop of 
pillows in his bed. I shall never for- 
get the picture that met my eyes. The 
rudely furnished room, bare floor 
strewn with trappings of outdoor life, 
boots, saddles, an axe, quaint Indian 


poet’s 
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relics, sheels, articles of clothing, etc., 
without meaning or order; the great 
wooden bedstead, a mountain of blan- 
kets, and that wonderful face and head 
rising majestically over all. Then a 
gleam from the poet’s wonderfully clear 
and brilliant eyes—the eyes of genius 
caught mine. I took off my glove and, 
walking up to the bed, grasped his wel- 
coming, outstreched hand—and held it. 
A thrill swept my frame, the hand that 
had been grasped by Tennyson, by 
Browning, by Dickens, by Prince Napo- 
leon, the hand that had penned ‘“‘Colum- 
bus” and “The Passing of Tennyson” 
was now clasped in mine. 


\ 


Joaquin Miller in Camp in Oregon 


My emotion passed away. I said: 

“IT have come to see the man who 
carried a laurel wreath from California 
to England to lay on the grave of Byron.”’ 

His mind reverted to those early 
days. He gave a quick nod, and said: 
“Byron made Italy; Byron said, ‘The 
mountains look on Marathon, and Mara- 
thon looks on the sea.’”’ 

“Yes, I said, ““Nature is always the 
same, But man and nations change. 
I am sorry that you are ill,” and turn- 
ing to Juanita, ‘‘Yours is a work of love.” 

Juanita nodded “Yes.” I was told to 
be seated, and a moment later the daugh- 
ter brought me a glass of warm lemon- 
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ade, and quickly followed it with a tray 
containing coffee and cakes. How thought- 
ful and hospitable. It was still early, 
and this was really a breakfast. The 
refreshments made me feel better, and 


we talked about many things. Being 
deaf, I could not hear a_ word, 
but Mrs. Miller wrote on paper all 


the poet said, and after a few minutes, 
seeing that my presence was undoubtedly 
tiring him, I rose to go. Mr. Miller said 
several kind things to me, encouraged me 
in my literary work, and expressed his 
appreciation of my call. Again grassp- 
ing his hand, I bid him farewell, and Mrs. 
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Miller took me to see the grounds and the 
cottages. 

When Joaquin Miller took possession 
of the ranch, it was bare of trees. Now 
there is a great forest of nearly 80,000 
trees, all set out by the poet and his visi- 
ing friends. 

One of the cottages was the store- 
house of his Alaskan outfit, his tent 
and other trappings used on his trip 
alone across the silent wastes of the 
north. This cottage was formerly oc- 
cupied by his mother. I plucked some 
roses that grew at the door, and these 
I still have. We next went to the cot- 
tage where the poet penned so much of 
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his work. Mrs. Miller said that Archbishop 
Treneh, the great authority on words, 
asked Miller where he got his - words. 
She felt there was but one answer, viz., 
“Genius.” 

So passed the hour—an hour that 
I am to carry in my mind to the end 
of my days, an hour that I thank God 
for giving. 





































Responding to the magnet of the 


That darkness is succeeded by 
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Lannie Hayn 









On arriving home in Santa Mon- 
ica, I wrote to Mr. Miller, and this 
letter was followed up by an interest- 
ing correspondence. These letters, which 
the poet penned, and while suffer- 
ing with the illness that should later 
cause his death, I now have in my 


safe deposit box. 
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Reincarnation. 


s Martin. 


I strayed at eve adown a verdant mountain, 
Watching the sun’s swift sinking to the sea. 
What profit me to bend my fo 
When over all the darkness soon 
Far, far the shimmering summit gleamed above me 
In Heaven's upper air it seemed to float 

Could e’er I pass those amethystine cloud-gates, 
4nd reach that crystal ether s 
Because I could not reach it in one day-span 
I hasted down the mountain in despatr; 

4nd whereunto my errant footsteps led me, 

I little knew, nor gave I thought or care. 
But there were unseen fairies in the mountain 
And yet with voices audible to 
ind unto me one whispered as I wandered 

“Dost not thou know the day will come again? 

“Thou needs must spend the night upon this mountain, 
“The morn will find thee on the pathway still; 

““And knowest not that shadows of the valley 

“May fright thee sore, or strive to do thee ill?” 

Then paused I in mine aimless journey downward 
And thought once more of that far, radiant height; 

A faint, sweet, hope rekindled in my bosom 

And grew until it filled me with delight. 

And in this rhythmic ecstacy vibrating 

goal 

I straightway turned and journeyed up the pathway 
Nor doubted now the prophet in my soul 

Which in the dawn had promised sure achievement, 
When joyously I first essayed to climb. 

What said that psychic prophecy of distance? 

Had it said aught of such a thing’as Time? 

It only said “thou’lt surely reach 
That glorious height where thou so long’ st tebe.” 
Why bad I doubted? why descended? 
What if the fairy had not come to me? 
1h, ye who are discouraged and go downward 

{nd know not that the goal’s gained through rebirth, 
Look up to God’s great symbol in the Heavens 

It uttereth His Wisdom through 
Day unto day the ascendant sun’s face showeth 
the dawn; 

Night unto night the unfolding star-scroll gloweth 
With God’s own thoughts imprinted thereupon. 


tsteps upward 


) » 
would be? 


» 
remote: 


men 


the summit 


> 


the earth, 


{s from the stars and silent, mystic night-time 
Sublimest inspirations fill the soul 

So in the night called Death the 
By viewing the unchanged, all-perfect whole. 


Self 1s quickened 
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LOS ANGELES, A MORAL 
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' OS ANGELES has recently received come to look upon Los Angeles as 

t considerable advertising as the the wonder city of America as regards 

i result of an article which appeared growth and opportunity, will be 

; in a New York magazine, written startled to learn that she is the one 

H ‘we Willard Huntington Wright, in which city of her size in the United States, 

he speaks of Los Angeles as “The Chemi- and perhaps in the world, whose per- 
cally Pure’’ city. sonality is that of the rural pietist, 

After his pronunciamento he sarcas- of the rigid and uncompromising 























Temple Auditorium from Central Park. 


tically denounces Los Angeles for her Puritan. She is obsessed with 
Puritanism, but declares she was not the spirit of crude democracy, of 
always so rigid in her piety. Here are class abolition, of village fellowship, 
his own words: of suburban — respectability. The 

“The Easterner who has never amusements she offers to the outsider 


been to California, and who has are the simple amusements of a bucol- 
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ic existence. Her pleasure resorts 
are as unexciting as a church bazaar. 
Recreation adopted to cosmopoli- 
tan taste, aside from theater going 
israre. And if, after the theater the 
unregenerate tourist goes to a cafe 
for supper and lingers over the coffee, 
the waiters, more than likely, will 
have begun to pile the chairs on the 
tables at the further end of the room 
in preparation for the early morning 
moppers. At almost every point 
where the innocent stranger attempts 
to live his normal life of pleasure 
seeking, he will find himself thwarted 
by some ordinance, the primary ob- 
ject of which is to force Middle West 
moralities upon all the inhabitants. 
Puritanism is the inflexible doctrine 
in Los Angeles. 

“Time was when a less pallid, a 
less senile regime held sway. Los 
Angeles has not always epitomized 
municipal prudery. In the past she 





Fcuntain at Central Park. 








wore vine leaves in her hair. She 
lured the newcomer with the sorcer- 
ies of gaiety; she offered racy and 
satisfying entertainment for the 
traveling Don Juans.WShe was 
blithsomely indecent, imaginative, 
colorful. But not in the vulgar man- 
ner of the Barbary Coast of the old 
sultry days and nights. She was 
never blatant and crass, never agres- 
sive and criminal. She wore her 
strumpet garbs with grace and deli- 
cacy. Her debaucheries were rarely 
without the perfume of romance. 
Her private dining rooms were not 
baroque and garish. Her lecheries 
never obtruded their flaming angles 
through the drab fabric of her pew- 
holder’s lives. Perhaps no city has 
had so well regulated a demi-monde, 
so inoffensive and decent a cocktail 
as Los Angeles of the old days. She 
proffered all her indecencies with a 
grace, a quiet, a naive mien, with 
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Y. M.C. A. Building, Los Angeles. 


an attitude almost Latin in its frank- 
ness. 

“The languorous atmosphere of her 
restricted district was no doubt 
due to the Spanish influence of an 
elder day. Her bagnio houses clus- 
tered round the old adobes of Sonora- 
town within a stone’s throw of the 
Church of Our Lady of the Angels. 
Here the sandaled padres in their 
long embroidered vestments chanted 
their vespers, while from across the 
Plaza, in profane competition drifted 
the wheedling laughter of fragile 
senoritas. Los Angeles was never 
famous for her debaucheries, her 
vice, her midnight atrocities, as 
were many other cities of her class. 
And yet her menu was complete. 
Her filles de joie were dreams of pul- 
chritude, loreleis, houris. Her cock- 
tails were mixed with ineffable tech- 


nique. Her wines were young but 
pure. Her cabbies were discreet 
and content with an honest living. 
Her police, too, were sagacious and 
comparatively honest. There were 
gay resorts at the beaches, seventeen 
miles distant. She had an excel- 
lent race-course, and friendly games 
of roulette. She maintained her 
resorts to meet every pocketbook.”’ 
After more of similar character 
or want of character—this sophisticated 
critic of a growing city seeks to give 
reasons for the existence of her puri- 
tanism. 

“To what is due this frenzy for 
virtue, this psychic debauch of prud- 
ery, this mad wallowing in the excel- 
sior of Puritanism?” 

He asserts that it comes from the 
bucolic attitude of mind brought to 
Los Angeles by the large number of its 
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Men that Represent Progressive Los Angeles. 
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siiiin 4 that came from the Middle 


West— 
“Yeading citizens’ from Wichita; 
honorary pallbearers from Emmets- 
burg; Good Templars from Sedalia; 
honest spinsters from Grundy Cen- 
ter—all commonplace people, many 
of them with small competencies 
made from the sale of farm lands or 
from the lifelong savings of small 
mercantile businesses. These good 
folk brought with them a complete 
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stock of rural beliefs, pieties, super- 
stitions and habits—the Middle West 
bed hours, the Middle West love 
of corned beef, church bells, Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, union suits and mis- 
sionary societies.” 

He further continues: 

“These yokels are motivated pri- 
marily by the village spirit. The 
Sunday school idea is no small factor 
in their political and _ sociological 
decisions. Having, by virtue of 
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numbers, a large voice in municipal 

affairs, they govern Los Angeles as 

they would a village.”’ 

Then, after loudly beating the drum 
in similar strain he concludes by throwing 
a bouquet as follows at the city he has 
flayed with such sardonic cynicism. 

“Despite its suburban pieties, its 
vice crusades, its domestic ideals, 
its incessant gossiping, its moral 
anesthesia, its Oriental religions, 
its ¢ ‘agliostros, its leaden midnights, 
its poor cooking, its garish newness, 
its lack of hospitality, its tawdry 
culture, its cruel Sundays, and its 

Iowan traditions—notwithstanding 

all these handicaps, there is some- 

thing essentially inspiring in the life 
of the city. Los Angeles is a modern 

Ephesus, and as such is a challenge 

to the virile blood of the nation. 

Great problems are being worked out 

there. The city reeks with promise. 

Life in Los Angeles is real and ear- 

nest. There is a continual clash of 

wit—not the wit of epigram and 
culture, but the wit of serious en- 
deavor. It is a city of crudities, of 
experimentation, of reinforced con- 
crete, of gaudy colors, of real estate 
transactions. It represents the pio- 
neering stage in both commerce and 
art. It possesses much of the bump- 
tious assurance of the youth sudden- 
ly burdened with responsibilties.” 

It is not my purpose to attempt to 
reply to all that Mr. Wright has said 
or implied. But I would have the 
readers of Out West throughout the 
world realize that in spite of Mr. Wright 
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and all of his class it is the aim’ of the 
larger number of the builders of Los 
Angeles to make of it a decent city for 
the bringing up of the family. We 
vandidly confess and glory in the con- 
fession that we desire Los Angeles to 
be a city of homes. With all the crudities 
of our beginnings and our inability as 
yet to realize to the full the responsibil- 
ities of cosmopolitanship, (according 
to Mr. Wright) our mind is fixed upon 
this one thing with resolute determina- 
tion. Los Angeles believes in the home. 
She believes in the moralities; she be- 
lieves in the decencies of life; she believes 
that children born within its precincts 
should be, as far as possible, freed from 
that familiarity with open flaunting 
vice that renders it difficult properly to 
bring up children in some American 
cities. She believes with Pope: 
“Vice is a monster of so frightful a mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace!”’ 
Los Angeles is willing to forego the 
reputation that comes from the undis- 
turbed dance-hall, drinking-room, bag- 
nio, gambling-den, open saloon and 
street walking. She cares little for the 
sneers of the carousing tourist or of 
that class of travelling man whose con- 
ception of morals is gained in the assig- 
nation house, and whose “art” rises no 
higher than the nude pictures found 
over saloon bars. She deliberately chooses 
to be dubbed ‘Puritan,’ ‘‘Middle-West 
Farmer,” “Provincial,” ete., and glories 
in the fact that she has been able to 
sweep away many flaunting indecen- 
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cies that still disgrace older and more 
vice-complacent communities. 

There is no lack of real and exuberant 
pleasure. Every opportunity is given 
for legitimate and natural enjoyment. 
The climate is that of the out-of-doors. 
It invites to the innocent pleasures of 
the open rather than the _licentious, 
delusive and corrupting pleasures of the 
saloon, the dance-hall and the open 
gambling-den. 

Parents contemplating moving to the 
Pacific Coast can rest assured that so 
long as it is possible for the decent men 
and women of Los Angeles to control 
her destinies, no matter how large a 
population she may ultimately possess, 
it will be their endeavor to keep the city 
as healthfully moral and decent as well- 
enforced law and broad-minded public 
opinion can accomplish. 





ADOLPH H. KOEBIG 


—=_ LOVER OF 
ANIMALS 


Mlle 


One of the leading engineers of Southern 
California and of the Great West in general is 
A. H. Koebig, of Los Angeles, California. For 
many years Mr. Koebig has been engaged in 
gigantic engineering and irrigation projects in 
California and the Southwest. His expert 
knowledge is frequently called upon in consul- 
tation and also as an expert in the settlement 
of disputed problems. Though born in Germany 
he is a devoted Californian and he and his sons 
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alike are worthy exemplifiers of that California 
spirit which stands for progress and individualism 
in their largest and best interpretations. 


E. E. EASTON 


LANDA Gg. Wives 
ORADO RIVER 


LTA LANDS 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 
LOWER CALIFORNIA 








The E. E. Co. Ltd. invites attention to the 
Lands and Leases on the Colorado River delta 
in Imperial Valley, as operated by the Imperial 
Valley Land and Irrigation Company of Lower 
California, 8. A., E. E. Easton, President and 
General Manager. Ranch headquarters, Coco- 
pah, Lower California. 


The Imperial Valley has attracted the atten- 
tion of the cotton world, particularly during the 
past two years, due to the fact that not only do 
the soil, climatic, and irrigation conditions pro- 
duce phenomenal yields per acre, but also they 
produce an exceptional quality of cotton from 
the standpoint of length of fiber, its great ten- 
sile strength, its fineness, and perfect color. It 
has proven on the commerical scale that the 
Valley produces a staple worth more than twice 
as much per pound as the best cotton of the 
cotton-states of the Mexican Gulf region. 
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TO REVOLUTIONIZE AUTOING 


‘i’ LAST the ever present bugbear of 
punctures and blowouts to automobile 
tires has been forever overcome. A 


+ Ges preparation known as “C. A. C.” 

(Captive Air Cells) is now being used 
by the automobile owners of this country, and 
according to the best information obtainable 
the results are those that the world has looked 
forward to ever since the introduction of the 
pneumatic tires. 

Already many of the leading business concerns 
of Los Angeles, as well as owners of pleasure 
cars, are now using this “C. A. C.” Filler, and 
from testimonials received by a number of its 
users, it is shown that the tires treated with this 
new filler are doing all that the Company claims 


for it. 

A tire filled with this material is abso- 
lutely proof against punctures, blowouts and 
rim cutting. 

It is more resilent than air as _ used 


at present, by reason of the fact that the air 
is held in captivity in small particles instead of 


en masse. 
Owing to the elastic body surrounding 
the small particles of air there is always 


present a cushion which acts as a natural shock 
absorber; on account of the magnitude of the 
shock absorbing area, including as it does, the 
entire circumference of the tire. In the use of 
air filled tires the shock is transmitted instantan- 
eously to the body of the car that only such 
shock absorber as the chassis may have adjusted 
to it, offset the shock, and owing to the very 
limit of the capacity of the present adjustable 
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shock absorbers and their position on the car 
one can only hope to alleviate the distressing 
results, while with the use of “C. A. C.” Tire 
Filler the shock is taken up at its first point of 
contact, and its effect is entirely lost befor 
reaching the car proper. The result of reduc- 
ing the vibration will add very materially to 
the life of an automobile, and especially the 
delicate mechanism. 

The Company’s guarantee is such as auto- 
mobile owners are perfectly safe in using it, 
and the cost is very moderate. The company 
are now establishing their various branches or 
agencies and expect to. distribute their product 
from four different points, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Ga. and Los Angeles. At present th 
main offices are at 424-26 Title Insurance Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, but as they contemplate tak- 
ing out patents for various foreign countries 
they expect to establish their headquarters at 


New York. 
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MAKES THE TELEPHONE RECORD ITSELF 


Being electric, this contrivance makes the 
telephone an instrument of permanent legal 
record. Switch it on your "phone like any 
extension arm; it will then automatically pre- 
serve both ends of every talk over the wire! 
Or while you’re out it will “hold the wire’’ for 
you and take records of every phone call that 
is made till you get back. Then you releas 
it and hear every slightest whisper or laugh 
of your callers-up. 

Indeed, as its name of “Telegraphone”’ 
plies, it combines perfectly the functions 
the telephone and the phonograph. 

Applied to daily use by American resource, 
it turns modern communication upside down 
as much as the railroad or the telegraph or th« 
telephone did. 

Mark Twain joked about ten years too soon! 
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JOAQUIN MILLER 


California mourns the passing of America’s greatest poet. The most picturesque 
figure in American letters has gone to his larger life. Picturesque from the first, his 
career has been one of unique personality even to the end. Purely an individualist- 
one who thought and acted for himself without regard or idea that he ought to regard 
the opinions of others—he lived his life, therefore he was deemed eccentric and a poseur. 
He was neither. He was merely himself. He did the most natural thing in the sim- 
plest way as so few do and consequently he was “‘different.”’ 
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JOAQUIN MILLER AT WORK 


In his work he was consistently a religious teacher from beginning to end 
Five great lessons he never lost sight of. They were basic and funda- 
mental to him, viz., 1. That peace alone was the proper condition of the normal 
man. 2. That all men, regardless of color or condition, were brothers; 3. 
That all honest labor was dignified and therefore ennobling; 4. That it was always 
better for the race to follow the natural than the artificial and conventional; and 
5. That in this Great Western Land by the Sundown Sea that he loved so well 
the greatest civilization of the world was ultimately to be developed. These were themes 
of sublime grandeur upon which he constantly played. His organ was many voiced. 
Sweet as the piping of the hermit thrush and including all the voices of nature through 
pines’-singing and waterfalls’ splashing to the gigantic roar of ocean surf he used them all 
to produce his glorious symphonies of poetry. His religious poems are as strong 
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as his descriptions of the sunlands he loved so well, and his rythmic lines on the 
Oregon, the Columbia and the Amazon make one feel the sweep and the surge of 
the rivers’ powerful currents. 

Born in Indiana he early came over the Oregon trail with his parents to Eugene. 
Then when the California gold excitement began he rushed to the gold fields, 
became interested in the Indians, went on an expedition against the Shastas, was 
wounded almost to death, married the Indian woman who carried him down the 
mountain and thus came into touch with the primitive thought of the child-minds 
of the race. Then in England his poetic gifts won him the friendship of Deans Stan- 
ley and Trench, Robert Browning, Alfred Tennyson, the Rossetti’s and scores of 
others. For a time he lived in Washington, but finally the lure of his California 
Mountains overpowered him and he purchased The Hights above Oakland, where 
for twenty five years he lived, and where he died. Here I used to visit him often. 
Once I asked him why he lived alone on the mountain heights. Never shall I forget 
the solemn earnestness of his reply: “I love to be with my fellows, but in the whirl 
of their life I forget my work. I know I am a poet and I dare not neglect my call, 
sol live here that the voice of man may not drown out the voice of God.” 

Brave, fearless, true to his convictions, singing sweetly, vigorously and opti- 
mistically he gave Beauty, Strength and Love to all men in his art. The last months 
of his life were cheered by the presence of his sweet daughter, Juanita, whose devo- 
tion to her “‘blessed papa” was as sweet and touching as it was strong and helpful. 
A score of times, before she came to live with him, he spoke to me of her and always 
with tears in his eyes and keenest affection in his voice and words. Mrs. Miller 
also left her eastern home and came to him until the last. Thus tended by affec- 
tion his last sickness overcame him and he entered his rest. The world has lost 
a great poet, California a devoted and distinguished citizen and I have lost a dear 
friend. 


The people of Los Angeles are to have a rare treat on Saturday evening, April 
5th, at Cumnock Hall, 1500 8. Figueroa, 8 p. m. The Southern California Sec- 
tion of the Sierra Club is to be honored with the presence of Dr. Wm. F. Bade, of 
Berkeley, the Secretary of the Sierra Club. His lecture will be on the Panama Canal 
and will be fully illustrated. A cordial invitation is extended to all friends of the 
Sierra Club to be present. Admission, 35 cents. 

The Good Roads movement is one which from every possible standpoint, every 
good citizen should do all he can do to encourage. But the work must be done with 
care. Too great study cannot be given to the question. It is a source of gratifica- 
Jion to Out West that Jonathan Bourne Jr., of the U. 8. Senate is Chairman of the 
toint Committee on Federal Aid in the Construction of Post Roads. He “wishes 
to know,” and thus intelligently to guide his committee in its action. He has sent 
to the editor the following circular. Will the readers of Out West write directly to 
Senator Bourne, or to this office expressing their opinions and giving answers to the 
questions propounded. 

“1. Should the Government make appropriations in aid of pub ic roads? 

2. On what roads should the first Government appropriation, if made, be expended: 
(a) all roads; (b) post roads (r. f. d. and star routes); (c) main traveled market 
roads; (d) main highways connecting important cities and towns in State; (e) trunk 
line, interstate highways connecting State capitals and large cities? 

3. Should the Government appropriation be expended on construction, on main- 
tenance, on general improvement, or on any or all of these, or should the allotment 
by the Government be unconditional, or paid as a reward after local authorities have 
constructed or maintained a highway in good condition? 

4. What proportion of cost of construction, improvement, or maintenance should 
be borne by National Government, State, county, road district, and abutting property 
owners, respectively, or what amounts should be allotted to the States on an uncon- 
tional plan, or what amounts per mile should be paid as rewards? 
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5. Should the Federal appropriation be apportioned among the States on basis 
of population, area, mileage of roads, mileage of rural and star routes, taxable valua- 
tion, or a combination of these? 

6. Should the supervision of construction or maintenance of Government-aided 
roads be by the Federal Government, the State and local authorites, or jointly? 

A movement is now on foot to exempt certain property of educational institutions 
from taxation. I am heartily in favor of this measure. The reason is clear. When 
any educational institution is run for the public good, is not a money-making insti- 
tution for an individual or a corporation, it clearly exists for the.public good. The 
fact that private funds are used to supplement the educational work of the state should 
be a cause of congratulation and thanks rather than of taxation. Our present system 
is as if we consented to accept the gift of a friend only if he would pay our rent. The 
injustice and folly of it are self-apparent. There are two private educational insti- 
tutions in the state that are exempt from taxation by special legislation. I would 
not change this except to enlarge the scope of the present law and take in all such 
institutions except those that are run for private profit. For instance, take Throop 
Polytechnic Institute of Pasadena. It costs the trustees seven times as much for the 
tuition of each pupil as they receive. Why, therefore, should they be taxed? Father 
Throop was a benefactor to the State, and because of that fact that he left money to 
build buildings and others have added to the amount the state says in effect: ““‘We 
accept these gifts for our sons and daughters, but we shall charge you so many hun- 
dred dollars each year for the privilege of thus conferring these benefits upon us.” 
California is the only state in the union that takes so illogical and absurd an attitude. 
Will not the readers of Out West write to their State Senators and Assemblymen ask- 
ing them to support this bill when it comes up for their consideration. We want to 
make Out West a power for good and only by the active co-operation of our subscribers 


can this be done. 
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Mignon's Californian Song. 


KENNST DU DAS LAND?—Goethe 
By Warren Potter 


Know ye the land where the lemon-trees bloom 

Where the golden orange glows through the dark thicket’s 
gloom? 

Know ye the land where the flowers never fade, 

And the rose in the fairest of forms is arrayed? 

Know ye the land? Ob there! ob there! 

Comes joyous life from the joys of the air. 


Know ye the land of the mountains and dales, 
Mountains sublime that o’er spirit prevails? 
Know ye the land by the great sovereign sea, 
Whose breezes so balmy are calling to thee? 
Know ye the land? Ob where? ob where 
Can scenes of beauty with these compare? 


Know ye the land of the great towering trees, 

Whose forests for ages have brav’d every breeze? 

Know ye the land where the deep canyon streams 
Have deepened their course through a region of dreams? 
Know ye the land so fair, so fair, 

Angels with mortals their visits might share? 

















Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 

















Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 








An increasingly large number of Americans are traveling every year over to the Mother Coun 
tries of England, Scotland, Germany, France, Italy, etc. in Europe. This is well, especially if th 
travelers have first of all gained a rcascnable conception of their own country. Intelligent travelers 
have learned, however, that wherever they go, they must be fore-informed as to what they are going 
to see,—that is, if they would see with clear eyes, and bring back good from their seeing. Hence 
every, book that practic: ally sets before the trave Jer the chiefest objects of interest—those that he 
cannot afford to miss—of a certain country, does him an invaluable service. Such a book is T. D 
Atkinson’s English and Welsh Cathedrals. This beautiful book of 370 pages, twenty illustrations of 
the cathedrals im color, twenty in monotone, and forty-eight plans, gives just such information as 
the careful sightseer needs. It is not overburdened with architectural talk, yet it gives enough to 
please and satisfy the architect, while it makes clear the methods by which the age of the various por- 
tions of these fascinating temples is determined. Mr. Atkinson’s method of dividing his subject, 
also, is especially illuminative. Few, save students, know the conditions under which these cathe- 
drals were built. He explains the difference between ‘Canons’ Churches,’’ and ‘Monks’ Churches,” 
tells which cathedrals were built under the ‘Foundations of Henry VIII,” and when and how “The 
New Sees” were established. 

Many of the readers of my own books on “The Franciscan Missions of California” have quer- 
ied as to how I became interested in these old buildings. Here is the answer. When a lad one of 
my heroes was Therras Cooper, the Chartist, a native townsman of mine, a devoted friend of my father 
whose heroic struggles for the freedom of the working-classes of England, poetic genius, lectures on 
the evidences of Christianity made a powerful impression upon my youthful mind. Once I visited 
him in his Lincoln home. In the library was a series of large framed engravings of the Cathedrals 
of England. I had often stood under the massive walls and in the aisles of these magnificent churches 
their grandeur and sublimity had ever impressed me, but I had hitherto regarded them as detached 
single buildings. The sight of these engravings all together gave me a new sense of their unitv and 
natural relationship, and I never rested satisfied until I had personally visited them all and studied 
them as far as my limited means and powers would allow. And it is one of the as-yet unfulfilled 
dreams of my life to possess, someday, a complete set of engravings or enlarged photographs of these 
cathedrals, similar to those which so impressed my youthful days 

While I was making my visits how I should have reveled in such a book as Mr. Atkinson’s 
It, with Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book, and Joseph Pennell’s drawings, would have been a fairy gift 
to me, enlightening my eyes and enlarging my understanding. For comprehensiveness, however 
Mr. Atkinson's book is to be preferred. The colored plates are excellent, and the plans most useful 
It is a bock that every traveler to England and Wales should take with him. It should be studied 
before leaving home, and used as a work of reference on the ground. For both these purposes it is 
invaluable. English and Welsh Cathedrals, by Thomas Dinham Atkinson, with colored and plain 
illustrations by Walter Dexter, R. B. A., 370 pages, $3.50 net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass 





If Jack London had written no other book of Alaska experiences than Smoke Bellew his fame 
as a word-wizard and delineator of strong characters would have been certainly fixed. To find in 
a book of 385 pages, and twelve chapters, two full chapters that one would like to quote entire as 
“specimens,” is to confess to a thralldom of genius and power. Smoke Bellew was a good for nothing 
Bohemian, wasting his time, strength and substance in idleness and luxury among the spendthrifts 
of San Francisco. A miserly uncle awoke in him, by a stinging taunt, the desire to be a man. <Aec- 
cordingly he accompanied this uncle to the Klondyke, worked, toiled, slaved like a demon to gain 
“backbone,” strength and power, and, sticking to it, soon became known for his prowess and cour- 
age. Originally he was ( ‘hristopher, and the way his name came to be changed to “Smoke” was 
characteristic of what he afterwards became. On the top of the Chilkoot Pass he came to a glacier 
down which the trail led to Crater Lake. Other men “packed” across the glacier. Christopher 
“spread a tarpaulin on the ice, loaded it with three-quarters of a ton, and started to pull. Wher 
the pitch of the glacier accelerated, his load likewise accelerated, overran him, scooped him in on 
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top, and ran away with him. A hundred packers, bending under their loads, stopped to watch him. 
He yelled frantic warnings, and those in his path stumbled and staggered clear. Below, on the lower 
edge of the glacier, was pitched a small tent, which seemed leaping toward him, so rapidly did it 
grow larger. He left the beaten track where the packers’ trail swerved to the left, and struck a 
patch of fresh snow. This arose about him in frosty smoke, while it reduced his speed. He saw the 
tent the instant he struck it, carrying away the corner guys, bursting in the front flaps, and fetching 
up inside, still on top of the tarpaulin and in the midst of his grub-sacks. The tent rocked drunken- 
lv, and in the frosty vapor he found himself face to face with a startled young woman,” etc, ete. 
lt was this young woman who gave him his new name, Smoke, and it was this same woman who 
afterwards lured him back to civilization, after he had gone through adventures the mere memory 
of which take away one’s breath. The whole book breathes the great big vast life of the open, the 
frozen north. Here men and women are made, not the gingerbread dolls of civilization, who always 
walk in the beaten path of monotonous routine and do the same things their fathers and mothers 
did, in the same way and with the same spirit—or want of it—but the vigorous, spontaneous, daring, 
rugged, venturesome, creative beings, the creators of the heroic epochs of a nation’s life. The story 
cf Smoke and Shorty’s crossing the ice-bridge on the glacier, and the race down the frozen Yukon 
are classics, and as such will be quoted in later school-books for the benefit of the pampered youths 
of civilization’s culture. Smoke Bellew, By Jack London, with eight full page illustrations, by P. 


J. Monahan, 385 pages, $1.30 net, postage 13 cents. The Century Company, New York. 


One of the ideas that has doubtless come down to us from our savage ancestry is that certain 
ebjects have a definite, powerful and baneful influence. Just as the iceberg radiates cold, so do these 
objects radiate evil. This savage idea is the basis of a strong and well-written story by Lincoln Col- 
cord, entitled The Drifting Diamond. In brief the story is that a young Englishman, sent out to 
China by his aristocratic parents in order to get rid of him, became diamond-mad. He saw a wonder- 
ful diamond and was seized with the lust to possess it. No sooner was it his than it began to exercise 
the most baleful and demoralizing influence upon his life. It turned out that the diamond was stolen, 
and to regain possession of it, several lives were sacrificed. Awakening to its pernicious effect upon 
himself, and influenced by a terrible typhoon into which the vessel upon which he was sailing in the 
China Seas found itself, the youth rose to the height of determination, sealed the diamond in a bottle 
and cast it into the ocean. The future adventures of the diamond give the title to the book “‘The 
Drifting Diamond.”’ The precious stone is picked up in one of the South Sea islands and there for 
a time its evil influence seems as if it would be overcome, but a few incautious words cost the life of 
the native into whose hands it had fallen and two of the four men who endeavored to take it from him 
also lost their lives. Thus it goes on distributing its evil on every hand until finally a strange con- 
comitance of circumstances brings it back into the hands of the young Englishman who has just 
returned to China with his bride. The moment the youth sees the stone he begins to succumb to 
the old hypnotism, but his young wife, with the clear vision of a pure soul, fuil of nothing but love, 
rises to the occasion and quietly and calmly takes the priceless gem and casts it out far into the 
ccean, where it sinks never to be seen again. On the face of it, it is a wierd, mysterious story dealing 
with those occult phases of nature that some men believe inhere in certain things, and appealing 
to that love of the strange and unexplainable which seems to find place in so many minds. But 
to me, the story is essentially a piece of powerful symbolism. It is typical of the demoralizing in- 
fluence great wealth brings to the average man, and that if he succumbs to the lust for wealth and ob- 
tains it, every kind of evil follows in its train. There is but one power that can transform wealth 
into a good and that is the power of supreme love bestowed upon a worthy object 

There is a wonderful description of a storm in the China Sea which almost equals those other 
classic storm descriptions, strange to say written by two Californian authors, Gertrude Atherton 
and Jack London. To those who enjoy the wierd and mysterious, this story will strongly appeal. 
The Drifting Diamond, by Lincoln Colcord, 279 pages, Price $1.25 net, The Macmillan Company, 


New York. 


Americans generally are astoundingly ignorant’ of the history of one part of their great 
country. To most of them there was no such place as New Mexico, until the discussion in the Houses 
of Congress as to statehood forced it upon their attention. Yesterday I had occasion to consult 
one of the best read histories of the United States upon the subject and there simply was not a line, 
not a word, upon some of the most fascinating portions of its history. Hence it is not to be wondered 
at that the people generally do not know. But this day of ignorance is fast coming to a close. New 
Mexico is determinately coming into its own and one of the important elements in this new dawn is 
the fact that New Mexicans’ themselves are writing books worth while, telling the world who and 
what they are. The latest of these books is Leading Facts of New Mexican History by Col. Ralph 
Emerson Twitchell, Vice President of the New Mexico Historical Society. The books are attractive 
to the eye and demand interested survey by the excellency of their dress. They are printed and 
published by the Torch Press, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and are two handsome large octavos of about 
£00 to 600 pages each printed in beautiful type on good paper and embellished with scores of pictures 
cf historic scenes, places and people. There has been some criticism upon Mr. Twitchell’s work 
cn the ground that he did not personally consult ancient chronicles and time-worn documents. 
This criticism is uncalled for as the author distinctly states in his Prefatory Note: ‘‘The result is 
a compilation, and the work has been that of an editor. No claim to authorship, in the strict sense 
cf the word, has ever been asserted or maintained.” Here is the frank utterance of an honest man. 
As a carefully edited compilation, therefore, the work should be judged. 
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It is just such books as these that the general public needs. They are essential to their edu- 
cation. Formal historic discussions have no interest for them. Col. Twitchell has put into readable 
form all the salient facts of New Mexican history. Beginning with the earliest days of Spanish 
Discovery and Exploration he fully treats of the journeys of De Vaca, Fray Marcos, Coronado, 
Espejo, Duate, and De Vargas. _A clear survey is made of all available literature upon these sub- 
jects and also upon the history and life of the aborigines who were inhabiting the country when Coro- 
nado first found them. The first volume, therefore, is more fascinating than a novel. It tells of 
strange aboriginal peoples and the remains of Cliff-Dwellers. It recounts the stirring adventures of 
the daring Conquistadores, and of their sad disheartenment when they did not find the gold their 
hearts were set on. _It relates the self-denying labors of the Franciscan devotees, who prized martvr- 
dom too much to fear any torture that native medicine-men’s hatred might impose upon them. And 
it tells of Spanish rule, with the rebellion of the Indians against it, its reimposition by De Vargas and 
maintenance for over another hundred and twenty years. 

The second volume, after recounting the History of New Mexico as a province of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, devotes the major portion of its space to the Events of the Conquest by the United 
States, the Taos Rebellion, the history of the Territory, since annexation, New Mexico 
during the Civil War, the work of the various Churches, the exciting Indian Campaigns, the Spanish 
and Mexican Land Grants, the Advent of the Railways, Development of Irmgativu and the final 
admittance into full and complete statehood. 

Especial mention should be made of some of the pictures which embellish these volumes 
Many of them were secured from Madrid, Barcelona, Peru and Mexico and were practically forgot- 
ten; others were made from paintings expecially prepared by local artists. They add materially tu 
the interest and value of the books. 

Col. Twitchell is to be highly commended for the practical and important work he has given 
to the world and his publishers deserve almost equal commendation for the fine manner in which they 
have issued the books. They are indispensable to every intelligent New Mexican and will soon be 
found, doubtless, in every private, public, club and school library in the State. Leading Facts of 
New Mexican History, by Ralph Emerson Twitchell, two volumes, royal octavo, profusely illustrated 
with maps, portraits, historic scenes, etc., with nearly 600 pages each, $12.00 net. Expressage $1.00 
extra. The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (To be had also at Dawson’s Old Book Shop, 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California, wnere 4 specialty of Western Books is made, both new 
and old. Send for catalogue. ) 

What would you do had you been brought up on a country tarm py a poetical and loveable 
dreamer, who valued character more than anything else in the world, if suddenly, when you came ot 
uge, you found that you were the proprietor of great money-making steel mills? Would you gu 
tu your workmen full of intense desires to better their condition, to establish libraries, free baths 
uusurance against old age? Or would you rush off to a great city and spend your fortune in “having 
a good time,” reveling in all the luxuries your farm life had denied you? Would you “rise’’ to the 
real demands made upon your higher nature or would you sink into a self-complacent and self-indul- 
gent materialist? These conditions and problems actually confronted the hero of Albert Britt’s 
strong story The Wind’s Wili. The title of the book was suggested by the couplet 

“For a boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

The story is robust, vigorous and uplifting. It deals with actual life and shows that Mr 
Britt knows the farm as well as New York and has battled with and conquered conditions in both 
places. It is full of strength and has a healthful philosophy and wise optimism in every chapter. 
Yet there is no preaching to irritate. The philosophy is worthy of Mark Twain. For instance the 
hero, while on the farm, is set to cut thistles. ‘Now cutting thistles is hard work if you once admit 
to yourself that it is work at all. | But if each thistle is an Indian or a wolf or a bad man, the pro- 
blem becomes far simpler. To be sure much time is wasted in crawling carefully up behind a stump 
in order to surprise a large camp of Indians buried in slumber, or in running madly for a tree to escape 
a peculiarly ill-tempered timber wolf, afterwards sneaking back stealthily to catch him unawares 
while he is rending large pieces of bloody flesh from a fat buck he has just pulled down, but anything 
that adds pleasure to work is quite worth while for its own sake, even if it reduces the per capita per- 
formance of the things in hand.” 

Now isn’t that a fine presentation of a man’s thoughts on a boy’s mental processes? And 
the book has many such. The description of the men at work in the steel mills is graphic and power- 
ful and is really literature, as is the searching analysis of the lotus-eating life of self-indulgent New 
York. Christopher is a real boy on the farm, a real youth overpowered by the proud sense of his 
responsibilities and full of idealistic theories which were impracticable. He is equally real, when, 
in the rebound that came when he found his workmen resented his patronizing attempts to “improve 
their condition,” he plunged into the swim of New York society life and came near to being swamped 
by the froth and foam of it all. And, better than all, he is vividly and interestingly real when he 
begins to see life as it is and recognizes the power and joy of true love and duty well and bravely per- 
formed. Mr. Britt’s book stands out clear and strong above the general run of novels, and yet it 
equals any and all of them in gripping interest. It is a man’s book, a woman’s book, and it is also a 
boy’s book, such a book as a genuine father and mother would like to put into the hands of their 
sruwing son. And, furthermore, it is a book the lad would love to read, and that would strengthen 
nis moral fibre in the reading. The Wind’s Will, by Albert Britt, 400 pages, $1.30 net, postage 12 
cents. Moffat, Yard and Company, New York. 
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Ever since the Missionary began his self-denying work for the salvation of the souls of men 
he has both added to his labors and increased the debt owing to him by humanity by doing many 
other services to his congregation besides preaching to them. In nothing is this extra work more 
evident than in the field of language. Nine-tenths of the tongues of aboriginal peoples, hitherto 
unreduced to writing, have been made known to the world by the labors of Christian Missionaries. 
The keen desire to present the knowledge of the Truth (as they saw it ), to publish the Bible, a cate- 
chism, and hymn-book was their first aim. Then, as association and commingling of the races con- 
tinued vocabularies, grammars, etc., were called for, and these were invariably provided by the 
missionaries. Hence the debt the linguist, and the ‘student of ethnology owes to the missionary 
is great and lasting. The latter’s work reached further than he dreamed. It had a significance he 
possibly never thought of, nor would have comprehended had he done so. 

In our own land the Franciscan has been the preeminent missionary. Ever since Marcos 
de Nizza crossed the deserts, plains, rivers, canyons and mountains to spy out the land of Cibola‘ 
prior to the Coronado Expedition of 1540, the American Southwest has never ceased to be the scene 
of his devoted endeavors. Sonora, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Southern Colorado, Utah, Calif- 
ornia all felt the impress of his feet as he traveled to and fro seeking out those for whose soul’s salva- 
tion he thirsted with a zeal that knew no bounds. All alike felt his energizing spirit and let us criti- 
cise his work as we may or must, let us never forget the spirit in which he worked or attempt to 
minimize the labors he actually accomplished. While the names of the Jesuits of Sonora and Lower 

California—Salviaterra and Kuhne—will ever be honored, those of the Franciscans—Garces, Esca- 
a Serra, Palou, Crespi and Martin Catala—are equally worthy of high place in the true Hall 
of Fame kept by every man within his utmost soul. But there were many others whose history is 
not so well known, whose lives were devoted to the cause of God and humanity. They banished 
themselves from : all that men hold dear and settled down to instructing the Indiansand Mexicans of 
Moki, Zuni, Acoma, San Juan de los Caballeros, Santa Cruz, San Ildefonso, Poajaque, Tseque, Picuris, 
Taos and all the ot her pueblos of the Rio Grande, and even among the Commanches, Arapahos, and 
other Indians of the plains. Scores of them lost their lives, but the zeal of the others was never 
quenched, their devotion never faltered. Their history is a poem of heroism, an epic of bravery that 
can never be written in full 

In our later day, however, there are men filled with the same apostolic zeal and self-abnegat- 
ing devotion. They are w alking i in the footsteps of their predecessors. Zuni, and other pueblos, 
and even the conkanmatin and warlike Navaho are being reached by these godly men. Women 
also are engaged in teaching the children. One of these*Franciscan Mission Stations is at St. 
Michaels, on the Navaho Reservation, which is the center from which several other stations are sup- 
plied or directed. Here for years, while engaged in their preaching and teaching, the fathers have 
been at work on a thorough and complete study of the Navaho tongue. In 1910 they printed on 
their own press and published an Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Tongue. Only two hundred 
copies were issued, and now the demand for it is so great that scholars are offering as high as Forty 
Dollars a copy for it. It was an illustrated work of 536 pages and the present demand is all that is 
needed to prove the wonderful and successful character of the Fathers’ work. Already it has done 
much to explain the Navaho to the ordinary American mind, and to help the white man on the reser- 
vation to a closer and clearer knowledge of his Indian brother. 

But more remained to be done. A full dictionary was needed, with such observations on the 
grammar as would enable students to comprehend the structure of the langu: age. The Navaho is 
an exceedingly complex tongue. _Its pronunciation is difficult in the extreme, its inflexions many 
and peculiar. Yet its main difficulties have been overcome and its intricacies revealed in the new 
dictionary just issued under the title 4 Navaho Vocabulary, English- Navaho and Navaho- English, 
in two volumes. Here the words are placed in alphabetical order, with such elucidations in the method 
of their use as are eg ur to the Navaho language. _For instance, under the word Add, the equiva- 
lent is given, but the Navaho verb differs according to the object to be added. _If it is a coin one 
word is used, if several coins, another. If wool, hay, yarn are added the word is different from when 
a rope is added. Then, this adding to another may be repeated again and again, of which repi- 
tition there are numerous variations. The words are grouped according to the objects added to 
another again. Thus there are nearly seven columns of words under this one head. 

In the definitions of many words a history is given, also an ethnologic explanation, which makes 
the book both interesting and instructive in a high degree. 

The labor required for the —— of such a work none can know but those who, like the 
present writer, have attempted it. The patience and painstaking effort needed to collect, analyse, 
sift, compare, check off, verify are colossal, and the results of days of exhaustive mental labor often 
seem paltry and insignificant. Nothing but the zeal of a devotee could accomplish such 
results as are gathered together in these two volumes. 

Nor are the lists of words all. There are helpful Notes on Parts of Grammar by Fr. Berard, 
which give needful information. as to the structure of this complex tongue, and a careful analysis of 
the sounds used in its speech. 

Taken altogether the work is one of the most memorable contributions—imperfect thuugh iv 
confessedly is—to our knowledge of the native tongues that has ever been issued in America, and we 
congratulate the Franciscan fathers upon their achievement. Done without hope of earthly reward, 
pe inted on their own press, and largely the work of their own hands, it stands as a proof that unsel 

fishness is still working in human hearts and that the reward of the spirit is yet re sal and tangibie. 
A Vocabulary of the Navaho Language, English- Navabo, and Navado-English 2 volumes, $10.00. 
The Franciscan Fathers, St. Michaels, Arizona,. or from the Editor of Out W. est, 218 New High St., 


Los Angeles, California. 
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A California Song 


By Clarence Thomas Urmy 


I COME TO YOU WITH A GIFT IN MY HAND, 

A FLOWER THAT GREW IN A GOLDEN LAND, 

A LAND ON WHOSE HEAD IS A POPPY CROWN; 
AND THE SCENT OF THE BLOSSOMS IS WAFTED DOWN 
TO THE AMBER BAY AND THE TOPAZ SEA 

AND THE SUN-GOD’S GRAVE BY THE COCOA TREE. 


I COME TO YOU WITH A FLOWER WHOSE FACE 

IS THE ZENITH OF BEAUTY, THE ACME OF GRACE; 

THERE ARE DREAMS IN ITS EYES, AND THE SONG 
ON ITS LIPS 

IS THE LULLABY SONG OF THE SHADOW THAT SLIPS 

O’ER THE TALL PURPLE MOUNTAIN THAT WATCHES 
LIKE FATE 

THE SILVER SAILS THREADING THE FAIR GOLDEN 
GATE. 


I COME TO YOU WITH A FLOWER WHOSE BREATH 

BRINGS FREEDOM FROM FEAR OF DISASTER AND 
DEATH, 

FOR THOUGH EL DORADO BE BLACKENED, AND 
ROCK 

THROUGH DEMON OF FIRE AND THE EARTHQUAKE 
SHOCK, 

THERE IS PEACE IN THE HEARTS OF HER CHILDREN 
WHO KNOW 

THE SCENT OF THE FIELDS WHERE THE POPPIES 
GROW. 

From A California Troubadour, 
A. M. Robertson, San Francisco 
Publisher. 
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